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CHAPTER I. 


*Tis thou may’st mount thy bonny black mare 
And lightly ride away— 

*Tis thou may’st seek thy Falcon fair 
And none shall say thee nay. 


And ’tis I must sourly wander on 
In dark and doleful weed— 

But ’tis I must find thy fair Falcén, 
Though no man bid me speed. 


T was in a very different studio from that of Olympia that 
Forsyth was sitting one morning soon after the return of his 
patron from Beckfield to London. He was not working: 
he was trying to reconcile himself to himself, and failing 

ignominiously. 

Of course he knew, being a more or less reasonable man, that no 
man has a right to bestow upon himself the title of martyr. He had 
never done so hitherto, and was not going to begin now. And yet it 
was very hard indeed not to cry out and complain. He did not for 
an instant regret the act of self-sacrifice by which he had condemned 
himself to a more than hermit-like solitude : knowing all the bitter- 
ness of its results, he would not have hesitated if he had had to make 
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the same choice over again. As he had done before, he would do 
now. Nor had he earned any overt claim to gratitude for what he 
had done. But still it was not in human nature not to feel cut to the 
heart by the unconscious ingratitude of him for whose sake he had given 
up not only the right to live a frank and open life, but even the right 
to hold up his head among honest men. It was only with the help 
of one who believed him to be a felon that he had been able to pass 
himself off upon the world as a man with a stainless name. But his 
burden of having to act a double part was nothing in comparison 
with the estrangement from Lord Wendale that had grown up 
noiselessly, but not the less palpably, ever since the Earl had accused 
the painter of being unable to comprehend the instincts of a gentle- 
man. His nephew represented to him the sole link that bound him 
to human life, and he had eagerly bestowed upon him all the 
gratitude that he was unable to claim, content to find his reward in 
the greater blessedness of giving than receiving. And now, because 
he could not bring himself to pander to his patron’s whim, he was 
nothing more than the interesting felon who had been picked up for 
a caprice and then thrown down again, with something like a rebuke 
for presuming to dream that there could be any relation except that 
of generous patron and servile protégé between the forger and the 
Earl. He wondered at himself that habit had enabled him, in spite 
of indignant disappointment, to keep his secret at the moment of so 
sore a trial. 

It had not been very hard to keep silence for the sake of one in 
whom he was determined to find nothing less than every good and 
generous quality under the sun: but it was hard indeed to have to 
bear his self-imposed burdens simply for the sake of what he doubt- 
fully thought was abstract right and of one whose boasted virtues 
seemed to evaporate in sophistry as soon as the first real temptation 
fell across his way. It was for one who now appeared to be un- 
worthy of the sacrifice that he had given up, not only the good things 
of the world, but his good name, and even the right, if it had been 
in his power, to make domestic happiness compensate for all. All 
things had been lost but honour, and even that had been lost in the 
estimation of men. It was always on the cards that some unlucky 
accident might identify the famous painter with the convict of 
Weyport : and still he, who loved honour more dearly than life, must 
accept public dishonour in order that his honour might be concealed 
more closely than if it had been shame—and this without the 
sympathetic touch of a single human hand. 

And all this burden could, at will, be thrown off by the magic 
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of a single word. The tempter stood at hand, and argued well. 
First, he said, quoting the scripture of Honour herself, right is right, 
and wrong is wrong: you are a living lie: tell the truth and shame 
me. It is due to one of your name that no dishonour should be 
associated with it even when the name is unknown. Your head is 
more worthy to wear your father’s coronet and your hands to dispense 
his wealth than your nephew’s head and hands—you do wrong to 
thousands in not doing your duty in the state of life to which you 
have been called. Your nephew is always wishing to be freed from 
the station that drags him down—he will have no right to complain. 
You, as his kinsman and as the head of his house, will be able to use 
your influence for his good, instead of letting him, for want of control, 
drift into the self-deception of selfishness that can only end in harm 
to him and to hundreds more. Your own happiness is a trust, and you 
are its unfaithful steward. Finally, who are you that dare to set up 
your own standard of what is right, and, for the sake of a scruple 
that common sense would laugh at, presume to place yourself on a 
pinnacle of self-martyrdom above the rules of right that are good 
enough for men who are wiser and better than you ? 

The cup of temptation seemed full; but there was yet more to 
come. 

You love Olympia, the tempter went on: whatever you tell 
yourself, whatever you may say to others, in the depth of your 
soul you cannot force yourself to think that she, in heart, is 
not true and pure. Her name to you means the lost chance 
of peace, and rest, and human sympathy, and renewed hope—of 
somebody to make better and wiser and of finding a soul to meet 
your own half way. Even now you hold aloof from her and let her 
go because you are afraid: because you know that your heart 
adopted her without asking leave of your will. You threw away 
your youth once: will you let it come back to you in this wonderful 
way and still let it go? Think what must have happened if 
you had recognised all this when you were with her and if you had 
found that, strange as it might seem, you were loved again. Would 
you have sacrificed such a reality as this for a dream of honour? 
Would you have robbed her of her claims, and perhaps your unborn 
children of theirs, for the sake of this young man who would throw 
you over to satisfy a whim? Girls, before now, have loved men far 
older and plainer and more cross-grained than you. Even if you 
were willing to rob your wife and children of their rights to satisfy 
your own selfish conscience you would not be so cruel to them as to 
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convicted felon. No—the secret would have been out then : and now 
you are calling a sacrifice of honour what is, in truth, a feeble sub- 
mission to the despair of finding the happiness for which in your 
heart you long. Find Olympia: learn that you do not wrong her: 
discover if she loves you. If she does not, then yield, and toil on 
like a slave till you die. But, if she does, then let the right be done. 

It is impossible to explain in a word what the whole history of 
Forsyth, from beginning to end, is needed to explain—how utterly, 
in spite of her innumerable faults and of his full knowledge of them, 
the dead love for Olympia Sanchez had revived in Olympia Westwood. 
I, who tell that history, have tried hard to do so, and if I have 
failed, I have failed. It is too late any longer to throw fresh colour 
upon the facts as they stand. From the moment in which it received 
its first blow, the whole youth of this man stood still. He left his 
youth where he laid it, and, as he thought, had buried it, and then 
devoted himself to the well-nigh impossible task of being himself no 
more. From a warm-blooded man he transformed himself into a 
scarcely animated mask, and lived the life of a shadow. His name 
was well known, but even that was false, and to none, except to 
Lord Wendale, was he anything more than a name. For the best 
part of his life he had acted a part without a moment’s relief or 
repose. For fear of being tempted to make a friend he had been 
driven to treat mankind as his foe: he had been a misanthrope 
because he craved for friendship, and had lived like a miser because 
he had no use or taste for gold. He had changed his character by 
force: but nature he could not kill. And then, when all at once 
friendship, relief, repose, nay Love itself, were tasted in one full and 
unlooked-for draught, how could he fail to take into his deepest heart 
her who had given him all that was worth having in the whole 
world? And now this was gone—unless, as he thought with bitter, 
mistrusting fear—he wooed them back again with a coronet on his 
head and fortune in his hand. 

But, supposing Olympia to be still free and still pure, supposing 
her still to be discoverable somewhere in the world, what would be the 
gain of all these good things if he had to buy them? He might love 
as Walter Forsyth: but marriage was denied him except as the Earl 
of Wendale. Love was the name of the tempter now. All other 
things had tempted him in their turn and failed—hunger, home-sick- 
ness, the love of liberty, the fear of infamy, solitude, pride, indigna- 
tion, reason, weariness, all things in turn but Love: and now Love 
had come in his turn. He was not so deaf and blind as not to 
recognise the voice of that tempter for all his sophistical disguise. 
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“Thank God I lost her—that she is gone anywhere !” at last he 
said fiercely—no longer the Forsyth whom none had ever seen 
betray a sign of his being anything but the cold, impassive mask that 
he seemed to be. ‘She would have tempted me to do for her sake 
what otherwise I found it impossibly base to do. The whole pur- 
pose of a man’s life would have been swept away by a woman’s word. 
What have I to do with love ?—It is rank temptation, and nothing 
more. Yes: Right is right and Wrong is wrong, but Right does not 
mean rights, and Wrong does not mean wrongs. And to resume 
my rights for the sake of a possible wife and children, indeed—Bah ! 
It is always for his children’s sake that a man acts when he par- 
ticularly wants to do something mean or dishonourable for his own : 
it is the excuse of greediness and selfishness all over the world. How 
could I look that poor lad in the face, after letting him think him- 
self one of the greatest men in England all these years, and then, 
just when it suited me, calmly telling him that he is an impostor, and 
must henceforth depend upon me? I think it would kill him: he 
has never been taught to bear all things, as I have been—pray God 
he never may.—I suppose I have borne the worst now. ‘These are 
the dregs of the cup, I suppose : bitter enough they are.—What shall 
I do with the rest of my days? Work ?—Well, I suppose so: go on 
daubing colour upon canvas in order to cover ‘other people’s blank 
walls. Itis anoble life, indeed, to follow Art in order to kill as many 
hours as one can : almost as sublime as staring out of a club window. 
—As for my own blank, black, staring walls—but never mind them. 
—At my time of life every step of the road makes one feel nearer 
the end.—I suppose I must have asked, when I was a child, what I 
was made for? And I suppose they told me, ‘ You will know when 
you area man.’ Heaven forgive them the lie! unless I am right in 
thinking that I was made to be an old fool.—All things, they say, 
have their uses: so why not old fools?—Good God, I can bear my 
own burden, but I should kill myseif if I could think in my heart 
that She is not as true as her voice and as pure as her eyes !—Could 
she not feel that she was my daughter, at least, even if she could be 
nothing more? Even if she did not feel that I was idiot enough to 
be the rival of young men ?—What is it that draws to her all who 
know her—her, without a virtue upon which I could place the point 
of a needle, except her voice, and an open heart, and a pure mind, 
and generous impulses, and her mother’s eyes?—And what are such 
things as these to that pair of boys?—What a different room this 
might have been—how she, just because she is herself, faults and all, 
could have made me work in another way, have made me work with 
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hope, and ambition, and sympathy, and have made me mix heart 

with my colours instead of brains !—No: I will not work : I will not 

be such a triple impostor. I will be one incarnate secret, and when 

death lifts the mask they may say, if they like, he was a vile painter 

and an old fool—but one thing they shall say, and that is, he was a- 
Calmont and a gentleman, and knew how to hold his tongue.” 

He went up to his easel, and lifted the cloth that covered it and 
had not been removed since his return. He shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously as he let the cover fall again. “That magnificent 
painter Forsyth, or whatever it is they call me, won’t be represented 
in the Exhibition this year—I believe that is the usual form. No, 
nor next year, nor the next, if I have any gift of prophecy. Let me 
see—what is the next best part of the world to lose oneself in? If 
I were a few years younger I might shoulder a musket again, but I’m 
afraid Don Miguel Flores y Matamoras would stare a little if I 
offered myself as a recruit in these latter days. South African lion- 
hunting is the traditional resource for broken-down romance heroes. 
—but then I’m not a hero: and, if I were, what harm have South 
African lions done to me that I should punish them for my own 
follies? Come—I can’t stay here asking myself riddles, any way. I 
must not sit down and think, and I will not—I must do something, 
and I will. If Iam not a hero, neither am I broken down.” 

His self-mockery was sorry enough, but he was one of those men 
who use jests for stabs when they turn upon themselves. The utter 
desolation to which he must henceforth look forward was not to be 
looked upon save with haltf-closed and mocking eyes : and it is the 
bitterest, harshest suffering of all that is wept with forced jests 
instead of natural tears. He went out into the streets because, as he 
had said, he could not sit and brood. The shadow of the doubly- 
lost Olympia—his miserable nightmare of impossible hope and 
peace—was sitting there, and suggesting all that might have been 
and could never be. If he had painted no picture for the world, he 
had painted one for himself, and had put his whole heart into the 
colours that faded away under his hand. 

He had merely gone out into the streets, without any purpose 
beyond that of reducing himself so far as he could to the condition 
of a drop in the sea. The atmosphere of a crowd was the breath of 
life to one who might not mix with mankind save in the mass: 
observation was his sorry substitute for sympathy. Not that he was 
now in an observant mood; but it was some paltry sort of philo- 
sophic consolation to feel that, after all, he was only bearing his 
share of the common burden, and that his life was only one out of 
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a million of lives. He had come out to fortify himself with delibe- 
rate thought upon his present and future; and had instinctively 
escaped from himself to find what he sought among the hurry of 
active life and the suggestive roar of wheels. While his mind was 
unconsciously at work his body drifted along the strongest currents 
of the human river. In a crowd the burden of each is in some 
degree borne by all, just as a rivulet, when it has entered the sea, 
will bear a weight that its own strength would not suffice to keep 
from sinking down. Suddenly he was roused from his reverie by 
feeling a heavy hand laid upon his shoulder. Looking up, he found, to 
his annoyance, that he was face to face with one of those genial men 
who are the curse and horror of all who sometimes wish to be alone 
—who translate No into Yes, and against whom the most scornful 
reserve is no shield. To lay a familiar hand upon the reputed mis- 
anthrope who had not a familiar acquaintance in the world was a 
feat which only one man in the world was capable of achieving ; and 
this was he. 

“‘ Hulloa, Forsyth!” he said in a jolly voice, “where have you 
been? All the fellows have béen swearing that you are dead and 
buried. Here’s a disappointment for some of them! Been down at 
that Earl’s of yours, I suppose? Hope you’ve enjoyed yourself— 
though you don’t look it, I must say. How is it you haven’t a picture 
this year? You've seen mine, of course. What do you think of it? 
Come, none of your cold water this time ” 

“IT would give you scalding water with pleasure: but it so happens 
that I can neither blow hot nor cold. I haven’t seen it at all. I’m 
rather in a hurry, if you'll excuse me” 

“What—not seen my picture? No wonder you're in a hurry, 
then—why everybody’s been talking about it these ten days. How 
could you have missed it?” 

“Very easily—I have not seen yours because I have not seen any- 
body’s.” 

“What ?—Ah, I suppose you’ve only just come to town. You're 
on your way now, of course. I’m going too, so I'll just get your 
first impression. But how is it there’s nothing of yours?” 

“ How should I know? Perhaps it has been rejected” 

“ Hang it all, Forsyth, what a close fellow you are! One wants 
a tongue made like an oyster-knife to talk to you. By the way, there 
are a lot of new men this year—not likely to set the Thames on fire, 
though, any of them. One fellow, though, hasn’t done a bad thing 
—any way, you won’t think so.” 

“ And why not 1?” 
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“ Because imitation’s the sincerest form of flattery. I wasn’t taken 
in myself, but I’ve heard a dozen men, at the first blush of the thing, 
say ‘ That’s a Forsyth,’ before they thought of looking at their cata- 
logues. Perhaps you know the name ?” 

** What name?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? Seaward.” 

“ No.” 

“ Then there’s my last hope gone—I’ve asked all the fellows, and 
nobody knows. What do you think of somebody going in for your 
mantle, and doing it so cleverly that half the fellows think you’ve 
got something after all.” 

“ He is quite welcome. I hope it will fit him better than it fits 
me. But I’m keeping you "—— 

“You haven’t been going in under a nom de guerre, have you? By 
Jove! it would be just like you—I wonder I never thought of that 
before. Here we are. No—you’re coming in: I must get your 
first impression of my picture: surely you were on your way here ? 
No? Well, of all the closest old files—if you don’t come in, I'll 
hang on to you till you do.” 

Forsyth, knowing his man, knew that the only chance of getting 
rid of him was to yield, give him his dose of praise, and then escape 
in the crowd: or else to yield, abuse his picture, and make an enemy 
of him for an hour, which might be a better way still. So he gave 
way and followed. 

He escaped more easily than he expected. His acquaintance did 
all the praise for himself, and left his critic no part to play but that 
of assenting silence. When at last he pleaded a pressing engage- 
ment, the self-trumpeter, having caught hold of another listener, let 
him go willingly. He was on his way to the entrance, letting his 
eyes wander idly and incuriously from wall to wall, when he was 
suddenly brought to a stand. 

He was a haunted man. He had been followed by the face of a 
ghost from La Plata to Gressford, and now from Gressford to London 
—and its face, no longer vague and shadowy like that of a phantom, 
but complete in all the life of form and colour, gazed down upon 
him from the wall. 

If he was in his sober senses—which he doubted—it was a miracle. 
The type of beauty to which Olympia Sanchez had belonged was 
common and national. But this was no typical portrait—this was 
she, her own self and no other. Had he himself dared to place on 
canvas the face that he had striven to forget, and had his hand 
worked in unison with his memory, this is what he himself would 
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have done. He looked into the picture long and earnestly, trying to 
convince himself that either some chance resemblance had produced 
an illusion of sense and memory or that he was ina dream. If it 
were a coincidence, that would be the greatest miracle of all. 

There was but one living painter besides himself who could paint 
that face. Apart from sorcery, if it was not the unconscious work of 
Forsyth, it was the work of Olympia. Could it be possible that she 
had really carried out her wild scheme of setting up as a painter in 
London, and that her mysterious elopement could be thus accounted 
for—that she, with her utter ignorance of the paths to success, had 
not only carried out her scheme, but had made it succeed? But, 
impossible as all this might seem, it was nothing to the impossibility 
of ascribing the portrait of Olympia Sanchez to any hands but those 
of Olympia Westwood. 

So long did he stand absorbed in contemplation that he forgot the 
possibility of his falling once more into the clutches of his genial 
companion. But his genial companion did not forget him. Once 
more the hand was laid on his shoulder. 

** Aha, I thought I should catch you here. Come—tell me 
honestly, there’s a good fellow—is it you or is it not you?” 

It was the very question that he was asking himself, and to which 
he could find no answer. 

“Who is it?” he asked suddenly. ‘‘ What did you say was the 
name ?” 

“By Jove! you've got a touch of human jealousy after all. 
Seaward’s the name. Here’s the catalogue — Charles Seaward, 
No. 14, Little Minster Street, Westminster. Never heard of the 
place any more than the name. Genius under water I should 
say. Then I was right, and it isn’t you?” 

“The picture is sold, I see. Do you know ”—— 

“Know? Of course I know. That was another thing made me 
think that, perhaps, you knew more ” 

“*T know nothing. Who bought that picture ?” 

“Why your own man, Lord Wendale. Do you really mean to 
say you don’t know? I thought that misguided young man was 
your Charles the Fifth, and that you were his Titian. The idea of 
his buying that thing, when there’s ” 

But Forsyth heard no more. Olympia, with his nephew for her 
patron ; it was clear enough now. He had fulfilled his threat, then, 
and had discovered her: he was making the most of his new toy. 
“I must save her from this,” he thought. “I would save any girl— 
even if it obliges me to see her again.” How he was to save her he 
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did not think; for once, the floodgates by which for years he had 
restrained the impulses of the instant were broken through. Even the 
new bolts and bars, wherewith he had strengthened them in that very 
morning’s solitude, were shattered as if they had been mere cobwebs 
—as, perhaps, they were. He said not a word ; but turned his back 
upon the gallery, and was gone. 

“ Do you see that ?” laughed the genial painter to another friend 
who stood by his side. 

“ See what ?” 

“What? Why Lord Wendale’s boot-painter in ordinary, to be 
sure. He’s lost his place, my boy—he’s gone mad with jealousy— 
and I’m glad of it, by Jupiter! That’s what comes of your private 
patronage ; and there goes an exploded impostor. We'll have our 
innings now—you and I. Didn’t he turn green when he heard that 
lord of his had bought a picture that wasn’t his, and without con- 
sulting him !” 

“No, no,” said the other; “ Forsyth’s a miserly fellow, with a bad 
heart and a bad tongue ; but we won’t hit a man when he’s down. 
Who's Seaward?” 

“ Ah, that’s just what I want to know. We mustn’t let Am get 
his head turned by those lord fellows. We mustn’t let any more 
shoeblacks into the concern. I'll find out Little Minster Street, and 
drop him a card. One might come across Lord Wendale there 
oneself—who knows ?” 

Meanwhile Forsyth, the supposed dying lion, was hurrying to 
Westminster as fast as a coach could carry him. He guessed only 
too well what such a relation between his nephew and Olympia must 
at last come to mean ; and, cost what it might, even the betrayal of 
his life’s secret, she must be saved. Love himself had not proved to be 
the final temptation of all. He sought to realise nothing. There 
was no need to speculate upon what might be, or what might not 
be, when he was on the eve of knowing all things. He had no 
course of action—that must come. 

It was not, however, without considerable difficulty that the 
address of Charles Seaward was discovered. But it was found at 
last ; and Forsyth hurried up the court, until he reached the dingy 
door on which the number “14” was barely legible. What a 
place in which to light upon Olympia, if it were really she! He 
knocked, and asked 

“Does Miss Westwood live here?” 

“I don’t know the name, sir,” answered the maid-of-all-work, who 
had been so carefully instructed to deny all visitors to Mr. Seaward. 
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“No? Perhaps I am wrong in the name. Some young lady 
lodges here?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir—if you want to see Miss Drouzil’ 

**Of course she would change her name,” he thought. “ Yes, 
that is very likely the name. Is Miss Drouzil in? Can I see 
her?” 

“Yes, sir—you'll find her in Mr, Seaward’s painting room, if you'll 
come this way.” 

He followed the girl up the close and narrow staircase, and tapped 
at the door that was pointed out to him. 

“Come in!” called out a man’s voice that was not unfamiliar to 
him. He entered—and a strange group met his eyes. He was in the 
depths of Westminster, and yet was standing on the village green 
of Gressford St. Mary, leaning against the blacksmith’s door. 

There was the bear-leader, still with his Pan-pipes and side-drum, 
his bronzed face, his blue chin, his sallow cheeks, and his red nose. 
There, also, was the bear, standing upon his hind legs, with his 
pointed nose in the air, as if in the act to perform ; there, also, instead 
of the fairy-like child, with blue eyes and golden ,hair, was a girl 
scarcely less like a fairy, with hair no less golden and eyes no less 
blue. They formed an artistically arranged group: and in front of 
them, with his back to the door, stood a young man at an easel, 
painting them all. In the corner, the part of the audience was 
played by another Gressford acquaintance—the inevitable Major 
Sullivan, looking on at the performance, with admiration shining in 
his stony blue eyes. Except for the want of the bracing air, and of 
the bright October sunshine, it was the whole scene of the village 
green once more. 

The vagrant, now the famous painter, stood still upon the 
threshold, thinking, if he thought anything, that he had really - 
become crazed. The young artist was too absorbed in his work 
to turn round; but Sullivan saw the visitor: and the golden- 
haired girl, suddenly throwing herself out of her pose, glanced 
at him for a single instant, darted forward, and caught his hand. 

“ Mon Dieu!—C’est lui /—It is he to whom I gave some pennies, 
and who gave me the gold !” 

Monsieur Drouzil looked up slowly and heavily, blinked at him 
with his blear eyes, and then nodded solemnly—and then the 
young painter turned round—let fall his brush—and saw him with 
Olympia’s eyes. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Prince Maurice.—A crown ?—a bauble! Gold?—the dust of pride! 
I heed them not, more than the inmost sun 
Heeds the red robe that makes him seen of men. 
I’ld barter them for ease, for just a draught 
Of water when I thirst ; for Esau’s mess 
When I am hungry ; for one silver coin 
That hangs in Lena’s ear—— 
Andreas.— For one, my lord ? 
*Twas thirty used to be the traitor’s wage. 
Prince Maurice.—How, villain ? 
Andreas.— Nay, I was but marvelling 
That, while all else grows dearer, friends alone 
Are something cheaper than they used to be. 


MEANWHILE it must not be forgotten that the Earl of Wendale 
has some claim to have matters considered a little from his point of 
view. He had shown himself so just a judge when called upon to 
decide between the forger and the landlord of the Black Prince that 
he should reap the full benefit of his excellent intentions at our 
hands. If he is to be set down off-hand as the villain, a terrible act 
of injustice will have been committed at the expense of half the well- 
meaning people whom this complex world contains. He always 
meant exceedingly well; and if his good intentions invariably 
happened to square with his own personal wishes he could not help 
that: he was simply a very lucky young man. He never wished to 
do what was wrong for the very excellent reason that he never 
wished to do anything that he did not wish todo. This summary of 
his character is not the less accurate for being a little obscure. 

He also was at home in his town house on the day of Forsyth’s 
temptation. It was now late in the afternoon, and he was amusing 
himself in no common-place, frivolous way, but in puffing dreams of 
philanthropic glory from a cigar. Even cigars were not common- 
place things in those days, or one may be sure he would not have 
smoked them. If he is still alive, he does not smoke at all. People 
took snuff in those days, therefore he smoked ; in all probability he 
now carries a snuff-box, just because snuff-boxes are now seldom 
seen. He was very happy and very proud. The glory of turning a 
convict into a famous painter had long ago begun to pall: it be- 
longed to years ago; and even if it had been still fresh it would have 
faded into dull insignificance before the discovery of a girl like 
Olympia Westwood. She was a new and grand sensation. She was 
beautiful, and she went about in men’s clothes ; what more could so 
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passionate an amateur of the unconventional desire? If he had only 
not been trammelled and tied hand and foot by the coronet that he 
was always bewailing as the badge of his slavery, he could have 
made her his wife; he did not wish to go so far as to make so 
eccentric a young lady his countess, and therefore that would be 
wrong. “If I could only rid myself of my earldom !” he thought, in 
all the luxurious safety of knowing his wish to be impossible of 
fulfilment. “If I could only cease to beaslave!” But, earl or no 
earl, it would be the part of a craven not to follow out such an 
adventure to the end. If there was one 7vé/e he affected more than 
another it was that of the knight errant, and now he had a splendid 
opportunity of turning his championship of Olympia to good purpose. 
He had quite insight enough to know that he had the best chance 
with her who came before her in the light of one who risked life and 
limb in the service of honour and his lady-love ; and this weapon of 
assault chance had now wonderfully delivered into his hands. As 
soon as he had finished his cigar, he went to his writing-table and 
wrote as follows :— 


“S1r,—You are under a misapprehension, which it is my duty as 
a gentleman to set right at once. I alone am responsible for the 
chastisement to which you submitted, and of which you now choose 
to complain. A friend of mine will deliver you this, who has definite 
instructions to offer no apology. Of course, if after this explanation 
on my part you still feel aggrieved, you may ask for what further 
satisfaction you please ; if it is that which a gentleman is justified in 
giving it shall not be refused.—Yours obediently, 

‘* WENDALE. 
“To Gerald Westwood, Esq.” 


He never paused for a word as he wrote: he was a different sort 
of clerk from Gerald, whose attempt to combine dignity with gram- 
mar and orthography had no doubt cost him much more than one 
hour’s labour of hand and brain. 

“That will bring him to his bearings,” said the Earl to himself. 
“ He is a boy and a sailor, and won’t hold back when there’s fighting 
in the wind ; and he won't be the less pleased and flattered to find 
who it is that he will have to change shots with. This is being a 
true knight of romance, if ever there was one. I have found an 
adventure at last such as I may feel quite sure never happened to 
anybody before ; and to take care of that glorious girl and fight her 
battles for her is a duty besides. What strange things antipathies 
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are, to be sure! From the first moment I saw that sailor-cousin I 
felt that we should stand up at twenty paces in good time, even if it 
ends in a couple of shots in the air. I suppose my shot will have to 
be wide, unless my hand feels steady enough to fire to wing.” 

It did not strike him that an angry young man like Gerald might 
not choose to fire wide. But if it had it would have made little 
difference. His wishes and deeds were at the mercy of all the winds 
that blow excepting that of fear. 

It may be new to many readers to be told that once upon a time} 
not longer ago than the by no means far-off days of Lord Wendale 
and Gerald Westwood, men occasionally indulged in a curious com- 
bination of murder and suicide without by any means ceasing to be 
gentlemen in the truest and highest sense of the word. It is true 
the fashion was even then dying out, and was yielding to a public 
opinion which holds that human life is something so inestimably 
sacred as to be privileged from all but the most scientific and whole- 
sale destruction. The reign of the pistol was rapidly giving way 
before that of the torpedo and the mitrailleuse. But not as yet had 
an affair of honour between a couple of shopmen brought down upon 
the Duel the contemptuous laughter of public opinion: The duel 
was sufficiently unfashionable to be stamped with the approval of 
Lord Wendale without obliging him to run the risk of incurring 
ridicule, and the very words “an affair of honour” were music in 
Gerald’s ear. Apart from the Earl’s way of regarding things there 
was quite enough ill blood between these two young men to recom- 
mend the good old way of letting it out as the most satisfactory that 
could be found. It was not very noble, perhaps, to think with 
pleasure of having a shot at the young sailor who had been guilty of 
nothing but standing in his way; but—so he told himself—he was 
noble, therefore it was noble, and it was his duty, and therefore must 
be done. He had never fought a duel yet, and the novelty of the 
experience was in itself a temptation. A man, according to his 
theory, should prove all things, and hold fast that which is good in 
his own eyes. 

That little matter having been despatched, he lighted another 
cigar and sat down to wait for the arrival of the friend whom he 
chose to honour with the office of his ambassador. He amused 
himself by letting his fancy play with his love affair, and congratu- 
lated himself upon having had the excitement of a siege to give zest 
to his coming victory. He had not long to wait before he was told 
that a gentleman wished to see Lord Wendale upon most important 
business that would admit of no delay. He was not, as a rule, very 
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accessible, for his reputation for general philanthropy had obliged 
him to keep the majority of his fellow creatures at a distance, but he 
was so deeply engaged in expecting one visitor that it never occurred 
to him that the caller on important business, thus announced without 
a name, could be any other. 

He was therefore not a little disappointed when his visitor proved 
to be, in all appearance, one of those very traders upon a reputation 
for philanthropy from whom he so carefully tried to keep himself 
clear. He recognised at once the elaborately shabby clothes, the 
imposing solemnity of the bald head, and the air of bluff servility. 
His eye looked at once for the ample pockets out of which the peti- 
tion or the testimonials would presently appear. He was half vexed, 
half amused, to think how cleverly he had been caught at last, and 
promised himself a certain amount of pleasure in cross-examining 
one who looked, every inch of him, the type of a respectable rogue. 
He settled himself comfortably in an arm-chair, bowed slightly, and 
waited for his visitor to begin. 

“T have the honour of addressin’ me Lord Wendle?” asked the 
latter. 

“Tam he. What is your business? If it is something that cannot 
be stated in writing, may I ask you to say what you want as quickly 
and shortly as possible? You probably know that I have many 
calls upon my time, and ”—— 

“Sure I’m proud and happy to make your acquaintance, me lord. 
I didn’t give in me name to your fellow—your valley, I’ld say— 
because I thought I’ld just introjuice meself—I don’t hold with them 
ceremonious fashions between men o’ the world, like you and I. Me 
name’s Soollivan, me lord—Mejor Dionysius Soollivan : that’s who I 
am: of Castle Soollivan in Ireland that ought to be.” 

“Sullivan ? Why that’s the name—do you mean to say you are 
the Irish gentleman that I have heard so much about in Gressford 
St. Mary ?” 

“ Ah, ye’ve heard o’ th’ owld cahmpeener, then? Ye haven’t heard 
any bad of ’m, anyhow.” 

“ And this is the fellow,” he thought, “ that they accused of running 
off with Olympia !—He looks much more likely to have walked off 
with their silver spoons.—By Jove—an idea—just the fellow that’s 
likely to be young Westwood’s second !—But that would never do. 
If he hasn’t got a more presentable friend I must lend him one of 
my own.—You are in the army, then? May I ask to what regiment 
you belong ?” 


“Oh, to scores of ’m—Spahnish ones, mostly. I’m a fightin’ 
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major, I am, and not one of your gyardsmen that’s only kep’ up for 
show. But may be your lordship’s waitin’ to know what I’m come 
for ?” 

“That is exactly what I am doing. I should like to know at 
once, if it is all the same to you.” 

“Faith, then, ye shall. Sure ’tis all one to me if ye know it now 
or if ye wait for a wake—but may be now'll be best for you. I hate 
batin’ about the bush, and I never do.” 

“‘T can give you all my attention, but pray remember that I cannot 
give you all my time.” 

“Sure I wouldn’t be so onrespectful. Time’s money—no doubt 
of that, anyhow.” 

“ Ah, you mean that my time is worth taking? Since you are so 
determined to come to the point at once—am I right in thinking 
that your visit is in some way connected with five pounds ?” 

“Sure ’tis your lordship’s the boy for jokin’! Not that five pound 
is a thing to be snayzed at by a owld cahmpeener, that’s known the 
ups and downs. Faith, I’ve known the time when I’ld have given a 
fifty pound note for just half-a-crown. ‘Twas in Chili that was, 
when ” 

“T really am not interested in Chili. Perhaps, then, as you are a 
fighting major, you have come about an affair ”—— 

“ A jool? Not this time, though your lordship’s not far out in 
thinkin’ of fightin’ when ye’re in the same counthry with Denis 
Soollivan.” 

“ Then,” said Lord Wendale, getting really impatient, “ what have 
you come for? I’ll give you one minute by my watch, and then ”——— 

“Sure, me lord, half a second’ll do. I’ve found your uncle— 
that’s all.” 

“My uncle? I’m sure I’m much obliged to you. You talk as if 
I carried a few uncles and aunts on my bunch of keys, and had let 
one of them drop about somewhere. No—I have not missed any 
uncle. Perhaps it belongs to somebody else? Indeed I never had 
an uncle—except one, that’s past anybody’s finding but the sexton’s. 
There—the minute is up now, and my time is no longer my own.” 

“ Sure, ’tis your lordship’s the boy for takin’ things easy! But ’tis 
true. I’ve found’m, and a mighty queer fish he is too.” 

“T should think so! Ifhe is in either of those great pockets of 
yours, have him out, by all means.” He rang the bell. “I really 
must ask you to excuse me now, Mr. Sullivan—if you have nothing 
more to say” 

“Wait a bit, me lord—I’m a owlder man than you, and a trifle more 
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slow. I’ve come to ye out of friendship, I may say, like as if I were 
the father to the whole lot of ye. ‘Tis fact, on the oath of an 
Irish gentleman, that’s seen queerer fish than any he’s got to show 
ye now. If ye won't listen, I'll have to go to the uncle, and then 
ye'll be sorry may be.” 

“‘ Mr. Sullivan, I don’t understand a word, except that you must 
have been dining uncommonly well. If you have found an uncle, 
pray keep him—he is of no use to me.” 

“ Me dining? Div'l a bit have I ate but a steak since break- 
fast time. Now there’s many a owld cahmpeener ’Id have called 
out a duke for tellin’ him he’d been dinin’; but I’m not one 0’ 
them fellows that get their backs up at a word. Sure a joke’s a 
joke ”—— 

“You may think it strange, but I have the greatest dislike to 
jokes.” 

“ And who's givin’m ye? Notme. Wait a bit—did ye ever hear 
tell of a little owld schoolmastherin’ sort of chap they call Forsyth ? 
That’s him.” 

“ That’s who, you old—rascal? You have either found a mare’s 
nest or you are trying to frighten me into buying you. Forsyth my 
uncle, indeed—why ” 

“ Ah, ye see ye can’t give a reason why he wouldn’t be, anyhow— 
and I'll give ye a dozen why he would be, if ye wouldn’t be in such 
a hurry to misname them as are friends to ye.” 

Lord Wendale became suddenly grave. His wits were quick, and 
the very wildness of the idea was not without effect. The Major, no 
doubt seeing that his words at last had told, resumed the placid air 
which had been a little disturbed. 

“Will I go,” he asked, “ or will I go on{?” 

“Go on. What reasons have you for even pretending to suspect 
such an absurdity as that Forsyth and my father’s elder brother are 
one and the same ?” 

“ Ah, now ye’re more speakable. [I'll tell ye. Well, ye see, this 
is how. I’ve got it all straight in me head as I came along, and I'll 
tell just as if it were out of a newspaper. Ye see me Lord Calmont, 
as was then, went to Buenos Ayres, where I have been myself scores 
and scores of times. I needn’t tell ye he was never heard of after 
the first day he got there, except when he sent to an hotel for a port- 
manteau that was took to the care of a old fellow well known for a 
money-lending old blagyard they called Sanchez, that when he was 
asked knew nothing at all about nobody, and whose daughter had 
run away with—we'll say nobody knows who.” 
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“Well? I know all that better than you—that was all found out 
at the time.” 

“Well, as ye say, me lord, there was an end of them findings. 
I’ve told ye the story of your uncle that all the world knows, and 
now I’ll tell ye the story of Forsyth, as ye call’m. Does your lord- 
ship know where he comes from—who was his father an’ mother, and 
all his relations and friends ?” 

“I? No.” 

“Nor nobody. But I'll tell ye one thing—he’s been in all them 
South American places ”—— 

“He? I never heard;him speak of it.” 

“Your lordship knows a young woman of the name of Miss 
Olympia Westwood, I b’lieve? Well, he told her, and she told me.” 

“ She told you? What has she to do with you ?” 

“Wait a bit, me lord—you'll b’lieve what she says, anyhow, and 
ye may ask her yourself if you think I’m lyin’. Well, anyhow he 
came from there, and the first time I set eyes on’m was at Payter 
Pigot’s in Gressford—the little drinkin’ shop that your lordship’ll 
know well. So, me lord, ye see there’s a bit of business that takes 
me down to Gressford once a quarter, when the Captain’s money 
comes in—to see me friend and brother-in-arrums I should say, four 
times a year, and he’s just a sort of a leaky bottle, ye know, that it’s 
no credit to do a bit of pumping on. Well, me lord, this Master 
Forsyth, to give’m his ahliahs, as the lawyers say, was mighty took 
with a bit of a picture in a scrap book ”—— 

“JT was there. Pray get on.” 

“ Sure, I’m gettin’ on like gahlopin’, to what’s to come. So the long 
and the short of it was, what does Forsyth do, to give’m his mong de 
ploom, but go and lave all his savings on the little girl that drew the 
picture ” 

“ What—Forsyth leave his money to Olympia—Miss Westwood ?” 

“Ye may ask me friend the Captain, or Mr. King, the lawyer in 
Lincoln’s Inn Faylds, if ye think it’s a lie. Ye must know me friend 
and brother-in-arrums the Captain has been in Buenos Ayres too, and 
he’d seen your lordship’s uncle there the first day he came, and had 
good reason to remember it too. So we put this and that together, 
me and him, and he looked at Forsyth, to give’m his nong de gare, 
a bit more ‘cute after that money affair, and ‘By George !’ says 
he, ‘I’m blessed if that isn’t a owld friend of mine got owld!’ 
‘ Who ?’ says I: and he wouldn’t tell at first, but I pumped’m and 
pumped’m till, faith, the leaky owld bottle was as dry as I am with 
talkin’. And ye must know the little girl’s the daughter of a owld 
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flame of Forsyth—your uncle, I mean. The mother’s name was just 
Olympia Sanchez, daughter of the money-dealin’ blagyard, and that’s 
her picture that’s in the Academy this very day. That Captain 
knows a sight more than ye’d think to look at’m, I can tell ye: and 
if he was to say all he knows—Carambéa, there’'ld be the div'l 
and a half to pay. But that’s tellin’s—and I won’t say more than 
I need.” 

“Ts that all? It comes to this, then, that my uncle and Forsyth 
have both been in Buenos Ayres—that the trace of one was lost 
where the trace of the other was found—that Forsyth recognised the 
face of a girl whom my uncle was in love with, and left money to her 
daughter—and that Captain Westwood saw, or fancied, a likeness: 
between the two men ?” 

“ Put in a nutshell—like an attorney !” 

“Then I can’t say much for your knowledge of the laws of 
evidence, if you think a string of mere coincidences is sufficient to 
prove a glaring absurdity. Wait a minute—Captain Westwood is 
Miss Westwood’s uncle—how comes that, since you are so intimately 
acquainted with other people’s family affairs? How is it that Captain 
Westwood, by having been at Buenos Ayres, becomes the uncle of a 
gitl whose mother lived there? If you had said the father”. 

“The Captain was there and his brother Charley too. Ye may 
ask’m, and the gray mare too, if Charley Westwood, as they call’m, 
wasn’t the name o’ the father o’ the little gurl. I know’m, Jack an’ 
Charley, an’ all, and nice boys they are.” 

“ And so that is all ?” 

“Wait a bit—there’s a little bit more to the back of ’m. So it 
comes out. You know the way o’ them gossupin’ village places, as 
how me friend Payter heard from a young man at Beckfield how your 
lordship’s own valley heard from your lordship’s housekeeper, Mrs. 
What-ye-call’m, as how she thought, when she first saw Forsyth, to 
give’m the name he goes by, as ’twas your lordship’s own blessed 
grandfather stepped out from his grave” 

Lord Wendale started—he knew the opinion of Mrs. Davies on 
better authority than that given by the Major, and the resemblance 
noticed by Lady Anne Calmont came with very different force into 
his mind. He remembered also how Forsyth had tried to turn the 
talk aside, and had received the news of the resemblance as if it 
were a serious accusation that he was bound to disprove. 

“Go on,” he said, “never mind the chatter of servants. If there 
is still anything more, come to the end.” 

“As your lordship’ll see, there’s just a missin’ link to join your 
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lordship’s uncle and Forsyth—and sure the missin’ link is the very 
uncle I’ve found! ’Twas but this morning it came: and though it’s 
only me that knows the middle an’ the end—and may be the Captain 
—there’s lots that knows the middle besides him and me. Ye must 
know, and the Captain knows—ye may ask’m if ye won’t take my 
word for’m—that when your lordship’s uncle was swate on Miss 
Sanchez, ’twas John Francis he called himself, and not Lord Calmont, 
nor yet Walter Forsyth, at all.” 

“Good God !—John Francis?” 

“Sure why wouldn’t he? ’Tis a very good name.” 

It was the discovery of a missing link indeed. Moral conviction 
was beginning to take the place of disbelief, and he who was always 
longing to lay down his coronet trembled to feel it slipping involun- 
tarily from his brows. But if Sullivan had really told him all he 
knew, there was still one needful link in the chain of evidence that 
was unsupplied. Sullivan had said all that was necessary, combined 
with a thousand little things that now crowded into his mind, to con- 
vince Lord Wendale, but he had not said quite enough to convince 
the world. Sullivan and Captain Westwood had connected John 
Francis with his uncle, but the connection between John Francis and 
Walter Forsyth was the secret of the two whom it most con- 
cerned. 

“Then now it comes to this, in addition to what I said before,” 
he said, in a cold and quiet voice, though the perspiration was 
beginning to stand upon his brow. “ My uncle lived in Buenos 
Ayres under an assumed name—John Francis or John Jones, it 
comes to the same thing. What then?” 

“1f I could show ye that John Francis is Walter Forsyth ’twould 
be clear as twelve o’clock and an hour over.” 

“Show it—and we will see.” 

“ Then—me lord—if I may call ye so—there was a friend of mine, 
Joe Drouzil, that saw Forsyth this very morning, and knew him dead 
for John Francis the Forger, that they wanted to duck that day at 
Gressford when your lordship gave him a pound—and Joe’s little 
gurl, Miss Firefly of the Phaynix, knew’m, and good reason she had 
too. I wasn’t there myself, but they were. And so I’ve found out 
‘what puzzled ’em why John Francis wrote your lordship’s name— 
good reason he had, seein’ ’twas his own. And now the murder’s 
out, and I’ve done : and I think your lordship’ll feel obliged.” 

The recognition of Forsyth by Monsieur Drouzil and his daughter 
was nothing to Lord Wendale, who knew the connection between 
the painter and the forger better than they. He could not doubt the 
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truth of Sullivan’s story in the main, for it tallied certainly with what 
he himself knew to be true. That a man like Forsyth could ever 
have been a real criminal had always been an impenetrable mystery 
to him. The family likeness, though valueless standing alone, was 
all important now that it was combined with so many other matters : 
he himself was a witness of Forsyth’s strange friendship for Olympia, 
and he remembered every incident connected with the discovery of 
the face in Marian’s scrap-book as if it were yesterday. The chain 
was complicated and involved, but all its links were strong. He had 
achieved his wish—he was plain Arthur Calmont after all, with his 
own way to make in the world. 

There still, however, remained unsolved the grand riddle of all— 
if Forsyth were Lord Wendale, why had he not taken up his rights— 
why had he deliberately preferred the punishment of a felon to recog- 
nition not only as a great Earl, but “as an honest man? This, it 
must be confessed, Lord Wendale, with all his subtlety of mind, failed 
ignominiously to solve. It was simply incomprehensible—it could 
only be that his uncle was bound to submit for want of evidence to 
make good his claim: more probably still, there might be some stain 
upon his early career abroad that he wished to hide in obscurity. 
And now what might happen, when all the diverging threads of the 
skein were collected together and held in one pair of unscru- 
pulous hands ? 

Lord Wendale turned sick at the prospect that lay before him. 
The title of plain Arthur Calmont, landless, poor, and dethroned, had 
by no means so attractive a sound as when it was merely a flight of 
fancy. He would no longer have the satisfaction of grumbling at a 
burden because he had the still greater satisfaction of being unable 
to lay it down. Such a downfall as this would be too terrible to 
bear—till he was called upon to throw himself from his pinnacle he 
had never realised that he could breathe no lower air. No—it was 
impossible : and reason, as usual, came to his aid. 

Why should he forcibly interfere with the life that his uncle had 
deliberately chosen, and perhaps drag forth some shameful secret to 
the light of day? If he had not forged, he had very likely done 
worse ; he would not have borne to be punished for what he had not 
done except for the purpose of concealing something that he had 
done. Then, again, England must be considered. The loss would 
be England’s, perhaps the world’s, if a young man of high aims and 
lofty genius should yield up his influence for good into the hands of 
a man past the prime of life, with no chivalry of soul, no genius, no 
lofty aims, with a soul crushed by poverty and disgrace, and with 
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fhands perhaps stained by crime—who had so little ambition that he 
preferred plodding for his daily bread to making a fight for an earl- 
dom, and of whose degraded life in London, under the name of 
Francis, hundreds had been aware. It was his duty to let things 
remain as they were—and he would do his duty, even if it cost him 
the keep of his coronet. But he felt himself on the brink of a preci- 
pice, and shuddered still. 

He took a rapid review of the whole perilous position, while 
Sullivan stood before him in wooden and patient solemnity: 

“ This is a strange tale,” he said, slowly, “‘a very strange tale. Some 
men would have had you thrown out of window for trying to extort 
money by threatening them with lies. I will not—I will believe that 
you believe in your own tale. How much of it does Captain West- 
wood believe ?” 

“‘ Faith, ye take it cool! I thought meself was the coolest hand I 
ever knew, but ye beat me. How much does the Captain know? 
Why as much as I let him, to be sure.” 

“ Does he know that Forsyth and Francis the Forger are one and 
the same?” 

“Deuce a bit. D’ye think I’ld let him know the saycret of the 
whole saycret before givin’ ye a bit of a friendiy warnin’? He keeps 
@ gray mare, me boy—me lord, I mean: and what he knows she 
knows, and what she knows the pahrish knows too. Faith, the 
knack that Captain has of tellin’ things is something wonderful.” 

“Thank you for the warning, Major. Gossip is all the worse 
when it is made up of lies. One can never disprove a lie. I suppose 
if Captain Westwood were to be told—say by yourself—that Forsyth 
is, so far from being a possible earl, only an actual felon, he would 
Suspect no more?” 

“T’ld like to see’m, that’s all—and as for the gray mare, she’ld 
mo more believe a real lord could have been in gaol than she’ld 
think a gaol bird could turn out to be a real lord. Sure if a pick- 
pocket was to swear to her he was the King of Spene an’ th’ Injies, 
she wouldn't believe : if he showed her his gowlden crown she’ld say 
"twas stole.” 

“Tt seems to me, then, that by shutting the mouth of the West- 
woods we should shut the mouth of the world.” 

“Faith, not quite—twould be known that Master Forsyth was a 
felon out of Weyport from Cork to Cuba: I cahiculate’if he was put 
on his oath he wouldn’t get many but fools to b’lieve’m then.” 

“ That is what I mean.” He paused: for he was on the brink of 
a temptation to which that of Forsyth had been child’s’ play. The 
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man who had no common sense had meditated only what he held to 
be the betrayal of a self-imposed vow: the man of reason and 
conscience was meditating a sin. 

It was not a crime, however: he was quite justified in letting all 
whom it concerned or might concern know that Forsyth the Painter 
was a man who had been convicted of forgery on his own confession. 
He might say that, and keep within the letter of truth. It only 
happened that he now knew the convict to be an innocent man. 
While he thought him guilty, abstract philanthropy had led him to 
impose Forsyth on the world as innocent: now that he knew him to 
be innocent, the charity which begins at home tempted to impose 
him upon the world as guilty. If it had not been for his singular 
power of adapting reason to circumstance even Lord Wendale must 
have suspected that he was tempted to do what was wrong. 

“You must think me very inhospitable, Major Sullivan—and I 
have kept you standing all this while ; pray sit down. I will ring for 
some wine.” 

“Thank ye, me lord—I won’t say no. I guess the liquor’ll be 
good here, anyhow.” 

“You are a gentleman, and a soldier, Major Sullivan, and I do not 
think for a moment you are saying what you don’t believe, although 
I happen to know that you have made a most extraordinary blunder. 
I know all about Francis the Forger—he is no more my uncle, or 
related to me except through Adam, than you are. Still fools will 
talk, and he may be tempted to take advantage of their folly—a man 
who has committed one crime will not stick at another—and the 
mouths of fools must be closed. I am sorry that you said so much 
to Captain Westwood, but that can’t be helped now. I am sorry— 
very sorry—to be obliged to say what I know of a man in Forsyth’s 
position—but ” 

“‘ Nades must, of course, when the div’l drives—faith, that’s true, 
anyhow.” 

“Of course you understand that I don’t admit a word of your 
story ?” 

“* Of course, of course, me lord—I wouldn’t be so presumin’ as to 
expect ye.” 

“That’s over, then. And now I am afraid I can really give you 
no more time. I have an engagement that is now over-due ”"—— 

“Sure your lordship’ll want to know what makes me so friendly 
to ye before I go?” 

“Well then, why?” 

“Well, ye see, me lord, cahmpeenin’s but poor work—plenty of 
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glory I’ve got, but oncommon little of the gilding. So, thinks 
” 

“What—do you mean you expect to be paid for telling me a 
parcel of lies ?” 

“ Faith, then, that’s just what I do.” 

rd Wendale shrugged his shoulders. ‘I never allow myself to 
be imposed upon. I wish you a very good evening.” 

“* All right, me lord. May be you’re right and I’m wrong. But I'ld 
just like to know first, for me own satisfaction. I'll just talk things. 
over again with me friend the Captain, and if I find out I’m as right 
as I b’lieve I am, it isn’t the Major that'll see a innocent uncle done 
out of his pickin’s and him not interfere. Faith, if your lordship’s 
ongrateful, his other lordship won’t be—and I guess, if he’s wantin’ 
evidence, he'll give good value for what I can put ’m up to—and if he 
doesn’t, the Captain’ll just leak it out—and ’t 'll be too late to cork 
’m then.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Lord Wendale, humiliated to find 
himself so completely in the power of sucha man. “I did forget, I 
own, that to give something for nothing is not the way of the world. 
If your information belongs to the highest bidder—I mean if you 
expect to be paid for the service you are desirous of rendering me— 
I suppose it’s but fair you should not lose by your time and trouble. 
You know the way to Gressford—go there, and let Captain Westwood 
at once know the true character of this man Forsyth: that he is 
nothing more than a discharged convict, a forger—that is to say, a 
professional impostor. If he doubts, it can easily be proved. What 
will pay your expenses there and back? What I pay you will be 
your expenses in my service—you understand ?” 

“Twill be a long journey, me lord. There'll be the coach there 
an’ back—ard me bed an’ bit of breakfast at the Black Prince—'tis. 
a dear place for a country inn—and there'll be refreshments by the 
way, and me tip to the guard—faith, I wouldn’t undertake to do it 
under a thousand pound, and I'll be doin’ it mighty chape too.” 

“ Very well—you shall have five hundred at once and five hundred 
more as soon as the first rumour informs me that Forsyth’s 
true character is exposed. You will excuse me for treating this as a 
matter of simple business and wishing to make sure that the money 
has been earned. I hope you are satisfied.” 

The Major paused—probably he had not expected to make his 
terms so easily, and had not comprehended that Lord Wendale 
might stoop to bribe, but could not condescend to haggle about 
the amount of the bribe. And then his putting abroad Lord 
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Wendale’s version of the story would put it out of his power to make 
any further market of his own. It was necessary to make hay while 
the sun shone. 

“ Say another thousand for me loss of time ”—— 

“ Well?” 

“‘ And a thousand for interest on the five hundred that’s to be paid 
after ” 

“TI see—I must name a sum. Two thousand now and three 
thousand afterwards, and if you ask for a penny more you shall go 
out of the window.” 

“ Faith, me lord, ye’re a gentleman—'tis easy to see with half an 
eye that ’tis yourself’s the real Earl of Wendle. And ye’ll never 
repent of it—ye’ll never be troubled again.” 

“If I am, I shall know how to protect myself, you may be quite 
sure. You will go to Gressford this very night, and let Captain 
Westwood know all that need be known.” 

“ Better let the gray mare know at once—everybody'll know then 
before ye can twinkle your oye, and me friend the Captain won't 
dare to say his soul’s his own.” 

“Tell her, then.” 

* And there’s no nade, now I think of it, to waste the money on 
coaches and hotels. They've come to town.” 

So the old campaigner carried off his cheque for two thousand 
pounds, leaving the Reason and Conscience of Lord Wendale as 
best they might to fight out the whole matter between them. They 
must have succeeded in coming to terms somehow, but their recon- 
ciliation did not make him look forward to the visit of his expected 
friend with quite so much eagerness as he had shown an hour ago, 
and his championship of Olympia had turned cold. 


CHAPTER III. 


I think, with those who thought of old 
In rather rougher weather, 

That courage is the thing to hold 
A Gentleman together : 

That so it cannot always sleep, 
Though short its gleam and rare is, 

And in his heart lies thrice as deep 
As Calais in Queen Mary’s. 


“ Five sharp to-morrow, Tom—don’t fail.” 
“Not I, Westwood—you trust to me. Keep up your spirits, old 


fellow, and don’t take any—go to bed early, and you'll be as fresh as 
a herring.” 
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** Dead as one, perhaps, Tom?” 

‘Well, if you are, you'll be killed in style. I wish I was mixed up 
in a duel every day—fancy a set-to with an earl! And don’t forget 
about ordering the kidneys over night ”"——— 

“ All right, Tom—TI’ll be ready. You know all you have to do if 
anything goes wrong ?” 

“You never mind that—trust to me.” 

“You'll see my people, you know, and you won't forget 
about ” 

“ The little ballet girl at the Phoenix? I know—your love and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“‘ T’ve written them all some letters—you'll find them in my pocket 
—you won’t forget to look there, will you ?” 

“ You trust to me. Good night, old boy.” 

“ Good night, Tom.” 

After all that had passed between them it may not be divined at 
once and by instinct that Tom was Tom Harris and that Westwood 
was Gerald. But so it was, nevertheless. Quarrels are not mortal 
at twenty-one: Gerald was incapable of bearing malice, and Tom 
was blessed with a thick skin and a nature that made it very easy for 
him to forgive all whom he had offended and to forget that he had 
ever offended them. The first chance meeting since Gerald’s 
restoration to prosperity was enough to bring him back under the 
influence to which he had been accustomed ever since he had first 
gone to sea, without so whole and undoubting a heart, perhaps, but 
still willingly. As a matter of course it was to the worldly-wise Tom 
Harris that he appealed when he needed a “ friend” in the technical 
sense of the word. 

The proudest heart in all London was that of Gerald Westwood 
when he found himself engaged in a real duel with a real earl. He 
did not try to understand why Lord Wendale should take upon him- 
self the quarrels of another man, but so much the better: it gave his 
first affair all the greater prestige. He longed to say good-bye to 
Firefly before he stood fire, in spite of her behaviour towards him: 
it was but a poor makeshift for a loving parting to write her a long 
letter that he hoped might touch her to the heart in case it was really 
written that he should die for her. She would be sorry then. 

He did not in his heart think he should be killed, any more than 
if he had been going to play in a cricket match. But still, though 
under legal age, he had always heard that people made their wills 
before “ going out,” so he asked for a large sheet of paper and wrote 
as follows :-— 
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“Ty Gerald Westwood, of The Laurels, Gressford St. Mary, late 
midshipman aboard of H.M.S. Lapwing, I leave to my father, Captain 
John Westwood, Esquire, my old cutlass and dirk, and to my mother, 
Mrs. Caroline Westwood, all my other things, except my desk to my 
sister Miss Julia Pender, and my books to my sister Miss Caroline 
Pender, and my studs to my sister Miss Marian Pender. Mr. 
Thomas Harris, lieutenant in the Royal Navy, is to have my new 
pair of pistols, and you will please send my gold watch and my ring 
to Miss Miséricorde Drouzil of the Phoenix Theatre, who I hope will 
wear them. When my cousin, Miss Olympia Westwood, is found, 
let her have my pencil-case. Tom Harris has got a letter for every- 
body. Pay my hotel bill, and if I have any money about me you 
can give it to the servants. Good-bye, and God bless you all. 

‘“*GERALD WEstwoop, late R.N.” 


“ Codicil: If you” 


“ Hulloa!” he exclaimed, hurriedly turning his last will and testa- 
ment over upon the blotting-paper, ‘‘ Father—you here?” 

It was the Captain, who had walked down the long coffee-room 
until he had reached the table where he was writing. 

“Yes, my boy, I’m in town, and your mother too.” 

“‘My mother—in town? What has brought her here? Where 
are you staying?” 

“ Put on your hat, and come with me. We've got lodgings not far 
off here, and she sent me to fetch you. Any news ?” 

** About Olympia, you mean? Not a word.” 

He did not think it necessary to explain how unlikely it was there 
should be any news to tell, considering how he had been misspend- 
ing his time and energies. He put on his hat, folded up and 
pocketed his document, and left the hotel with the Captain. 

On entering the street they brushed against a girl who stood on the 
pavement in the half darkness close to the door. The adventure 
was slight enough, but Gerald felt himself drawn to look twice at the 
figure that hurried off before he had time to beg the girl’s pardon for 
running against her. She seemed to have vanished, so suddenly had 
she disappeared. 

On the way the Captain explained, as well as he could, why they 
had come to town, and his facts were clear, though his explanations 
were vaguer even than they usually were. For the present, it is 
enough to know that Mrs. Westwood was there. The Captain tried 
to explain that she had come up for the season, and though the news 
that his mother had gone up to the moon would have been less 
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surprising Gerald could hardly doubt what his own father told 
him. 

But we are by no means bound to take even Captain Westwood’s 
word. The loss of the custody of a heiress was not to be put up 
with lightly, or the loss of her inheritance to an Irish major. When 
she came to think over matters in cold blood, she was seized with 
remorse for over haste in her judgment: and one day startled the 
Captain by saying suddenly— 

“ John, I never knew such a man as you. You let your-niece go 
as if she was a charity girl.” 

** My dear, Gerald’s looking for her as hard as he can.” 

“What can Gerald do? If you were half a man you'd put your 
friendship with that major-man to some use, instead of sitting staring 
there.” 

“ Il’'d do anything, my dear, if I only knew what to do.” 

“Do? Why go to London yourself, to be sure. That’s where 
they are, you may depend, or we should have heard of them long 
ago, unless they’ve gone abroad. That he’s at the bottom of it I’m 
as sure as I’m sitting here. You know his address in town I 
suppose? You're intimate enough to know it, I’m sure, and if he’s 
left it’s a case for the police to take in hand. Your own brother's 
child—I declare it’s a shame. What would you do if anybody went 
off with Marian? Less still, I suppose—though you couldn’t do less 
than nothing, I’m sure.” And so, by the practice of all the diplo- 
matic arts she knew, she not only succeeded in discovering that her 
husband knew the address at which letters would reach the Major, 
but goaded him until he undertook to act like a man of energy. It 
need not be added that she did not trust him to go alone. 

Gerald, in spite of his manly courage, would have given much to 
have been spared that family meeting. He knew how his mother 
worshipped him with all the soul she had, and the thought of 
meeting her on the eve of a duel made him realise that he was 
playing at pitch and toss with something more important than his 
own brains. His death might be worse than death to others, if it 
was sport to him. However, there was nothing to be done but put 
a cheerful face on the good night that might mean good-bye, and to 
be more cheerful than usual in order to hide what he seemed to bear 
written on his brow—‘“I am going to fight a duel to-morrow with 
Lord Wendale.” 

They reached the Captain’s lodgings in one of the semi-fashionable 
neighbourhoods to which Mrs. Westwood was drawn by natural 
affinity, expecting to find her waiting for them in chill solitude. 
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What they did find was Major Dionysius Sullivan quietly holding out 
a tea-cup which Mrs. Westwood was replenishing with her sweetest 
and most beaming smile. 

It was the oddest combination ever brought about by that so- 
called chance which can bring about all things. The Major and 
Mrs. Westwood taking tea! It was the meeting of the North with 
the South Pole. 

“ Ah, here is Captain Westwood,” said the lady. “ John,!I will 
never forgive you as long as I live for not having introduced Major 
Sullivan. I assure you, Major, you have quite the character of an 
ogre. Where is Gerald? Oh there—you see we came to find you, 
my dear. This is my son, Major Sullivan—the little boy;whose life 
you saved, you know.” 

“Sure, madam, ye won’t tell me that fine young man’s your son— 
*tis your brother, ye mean. Faith, ye’re a fine family, all of ye: and 
I don’t wonder the Captain doesn’t care to expose you to the 
admirin’ eyes of a owld cahmpeener. I hope ye’re well, Captain— 
and you too, Mister Ger’l. May be ye wonder, now, to see me here ? 
I wanted to see ye, and Mrs. Westwood was so kind as to ask me to 
stay to tay.” 

Mrs. Westwood was lacquered, the old campaigner was unlac- 
quered: but there was more than one touch of good vulgar nature 
about them to make their spirits kin. Blind, perhaps, must have 
been the eyes that took the Major for a bluff and honest gentleman ; 
but he came from the same forge in which her ladyship was made. 
At any rate Major Sullivan of Castle Sullivan had made a good 
impression upon one whom it was very hard to please. 

* John,” she said, “ you never told me Major Sullivan is intimate 
with our dear friend the Earl of Wendale! I declare I feel positively 
ashamed that Major Sullivan has been so often at Gressford and that 
we allowed him to put up at a common public-house—for that’s what 
the Black Prince is—it is downright inhospitable. The next time you 
come to Gressford, Major Sullivan, you must come to The Laurels, 
unless you are obliged to go to Beckfield. You must think us very 
inhospitable people at Gressford, Major Sullivan, but Captain West- 
wood is so thoughtless sometimes.” 

“ Faith, then, I will, ma’am; good quarthers isn’t to be refused.” 

“What will you take, Major?” asked the Captain, feebly feeling 
about for something to say. ‘‘I dare say the Major would like some 
whisky, my dear ”——. 

“Whisky? Not for me, if ye please. Sure a cup of your good 
lady’s tay is worth all the whisky that ever was ’stilled. I never 
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take them things, and I’ve been havin’ champagne at me Lord 
Wendle’s.” 

“John!” said Mrs. Westwood, “how can you think of such 
things? I wish everybody thought about spirits as you do, Major 
Sullivan : I hope Gerald will follow your example. Pray let me pour 
you out another cup of tea.” 

“ As you're so pressin’, I will. Them spirits is the curse of the 
country, as I’ve said to me friend me Lord Wendle scores an’ scores 
of times. Talkin’ of me Lord Wendle puts me in mind that there’s 
a thing ye ought to know—a mighty delicate thing it is, but tell the 
truth and shame the div, say I. I wouldn’t be thankful myself, 
anyhow, if a man saw me nursin’ a viper and didn’t tell me I was 
runnin’ me head against a brick wall. So I'll just give ye a bit of a 
friendly warnin’ that may be ye’ll be thankful for.” 

Gerald had his private reasons for distrusting the Major, and 
what he had now seen and heard did not tend to make him more 
trustfully inclined. 

“I suppose, mother,” he said, “you are convinced I was right, 
and that Major Sullivan knows nothing about Olympia ?” 

“That you were right? Who ever thought of such a thing? Not 
me, I’m sure. Do you think Major Sullivan would be here at this 
moment if he had not given me his word as a gentleman that he 
knows no more about Olympia than the man in the moon? Why he 
has promised to help find her, which is more than you can do, or 
your father. But then Major Sullivan is a real soldier, and they’re 
obliged to know what to do.” 

“Mother! Why you would have it”—— 

“Never, Gerald. It was your father, and Mr. Forsyth, that 
clamoured me down. None of you would let me say a word.” 

“ That’s it, ma’am—'tis Forsyth, as ye call’m, that’s at the bottom 
of it, I'll be bound. It’s of him that I’ve come to warn ye. He’s 
got a sort of a footing in your house, the owld fox in shape’s 
clothin’! Ye wouldn’t think it now to look at’m, the owld school- 
masthering rascal, but it’s come out that he’s a discharged convict out 
of Weyport Gaol. Ah, I thought I’'ld make ye stare.” 

“ Merciful goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Westwood. “Well of all 
the ” 

“Ye may say that, ma’am, anyhow. He was in for forgery, the 
cheatin’ blagyard, and got his three years, or his seven, for aught I 
know. And his name’s no more Forsyth than it’s Westwood or 
Soollivan.” : 

“The wretch—the impudent creature, to palm himself off for a 
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painter indeed—and Captain Westwood a magistrate too! And to 
think how intimate—I declare I shall never hold up my head again. 
Well, I always did think there was something strange about him—-I 
never could abide him myself, and I always said so, only nobody 
ever listens to me. Perhaps they will another time. But it’s one 
comfort to think the Earl was deceived as well as me. Ah, Major 
Sullivan, this is indeed a wicked world !” 

“You say—that—Mr. Forsyth is a convict from Weyport?” asked 
the Captain. 

“Faith, that’s what I do.” 

“ But what’s his real name, then? What did he do?” 

The Major looked him full in the face, and said boldly— 

“His name’s Francis, if ye want to know—him as tried to cheat 
me Lord Wendle once before. And ye’ll not doubt that, if ye—plaze.” 

“Francis ? you say it’s been proved, then ?” 

“Up to the handle, Captain.” 

“But then—surely, by George, Major, you don’t mean to say 
you've forgotten—Francis, don’t you know? Well, of all the 
wonderful ” 

“Tis true, though: ye may ask’m at the gaol. You ask Forsyth 
or Francis to go over Weyport with ye when you're inspectin’, and see 
if he’ll go.” 

“ And—but—why, by George, if Forsyth is Francis, and he’s like 
the—the—and if Francis was ”. 

“Forsyth’s Francis, and Francis is Francis, Captain. That'll be 
enough, I reckon, for Mrs. Westwood and you. ’Tis enough for me.” 

“ Enough !” said Mrs. Westwood. ‘What more can you want 
indeed ?—and we’ve had a common prisoner at our table eating and 
drinking, I’m sure, as if he was a lord.” 

“ But does Lord Wendale know ?” 

“Ye don’t think I’ld let me Lord Wendle go about with a forger ? 
Of course I told’m, just as I tell you. So you’ve nothing to do but 
just let things slide, and send the blagyard packing.” 

The Captain’s mind was not hard to bewilder, but, though he 
seldom succeeded in his endeavours, he liked to puzzle out every- 
thing till it was clear to his slow but honest mind. He had tried 
hard about the question of the coaches, and he was trying hard now. 
Gerald’s interest in the character of Forsyth was languid, but he 
listened, not being by nature of an absent mind. Mrs. Westwood 
was too much accustomed to the workings of her husband’s intellect 
to take much note of his ramblings in search of light, and the Major 
did not come to his aid. 
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“ Major,” he said at last, “ I should like to know more about this, 
please. Perhaps you will stay and smoke a pipe with me?” 

“Thank ye, Captain—but early to bed and early to rise: that’s 
what I go on.” 

“Don’t let Captain Westwood lead you into dissipation,” said the 
lady. “I’m sure if there’s anything to be said it may be said before 
me. It’s new to hear that I’m in the way.” 

“ Faith, I’ld think so, ma’am ! What is it, Captain?” 

“If I was you, Sullivan, I’ld just tell Lord Wendale what you 
know. That’s all, my dear.” 

“ P’raps I have, may be.” 

“ Ah—and what did he say ?” 

“ Just ‘ Thank ye, major,’ and had in the champagne.” 

“ Then—then, by Jove, I believe you forgot half the story. This 
is an important thing, major—a deuced important thing—and, by 
George, if you told him all I know” —— 

‘* Faith, ye’re too much for a plain owld cahmpeener like I. What 
is it ye know?” 

“‘Why—don’t you know ?—Why that I’ld bet a thousand pounds 
Forsyth’s the Francis I knew in America—that'’s all.” 

“Praps he is, may be. Ye meet with mighty queer specimens 
there. And what Francis did ye meet in America? Tell me that, 
me boy—Captain, I mean.” 

“John! you knew that wretch in America—and you never told me?” 

“T never knew at first, my dear. It—it came into my head—and 
then I got sure-—and there’s the name: And by Jupiter, as sure as 
my name’s John Westwood, if Forsyth’s Francis, Forsyth’s Lord 
Wendale, that’s all.” 

“ Gerald, my dear,” said Mrs. Westwood, “ don’t you think you’d 
better see your father into bed? Oh dear, oh dear—to think—and 
before strangers too ”——— 

“Carry, my dear,” said the Captain with unaccustomed sharpness, 
“I’m no more tipsy than you. It’s muddle enough, but if Forsyth’s 
Francis, Forsyth’s Lord Wendale, and that’s the long and short of it, 
by Jove.” 

The Major lifted his eyebrows. “ Faith, it’s a queer end of the 
stick ye’ve got hold of, anyhow! P’raps ye’ll explain, for madam’s in 
a fog, and me too.” 

“ Everybody knows I went to America when I was a young man. 
You know that, Caroline. And there I saw the man that’s now 
called Forsyth as sure as I’m born—though he was a young man 
then, I’ve good reason—by Jove, Major ”—— 
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“ This is a sarious affair, Captain. Maybe you'll let Mrs. Westwood 
here, and Ger’l too, know what your good rason may be. Tis 
nothing to me, ye know, anyhow.” 

“ And he was Lord Calmont—that’s Lord Wendale—as sure as I 
stand here.” 

“ Pooh! you’re dreamin’. ’Tis ridiculous that a man that was a 
Earl ’Id be a convict too. Isn’t it, ma’am? I’ll advise ye, Captain, 
to keep them nensenses to yourself—I’ll advise ye as a friend. A 
nod’s as good as a wink, ye know ”——— 

“Look here, Major, I may be right or I may be wrong—I don’t 
know—but this must be looked into. I’m not a lawyer, but I’m a 
Justice, and I won’t think a man a rogue till he’s proved. We never 
do at sessions, and I won’t here.” 

“ But it zs proved,” said Mrs. Westwood. ‘“‘A forger must bea 
rogue—and my father was a lawyer, and poor Sir Samuel was a 
magistrate as much as you.” 

“And what'll ye do, Captain, if a owld cahmpeener may be so 
bowld as to ask ye?” 

“* 1l—I'll see Lord Wendale to-morrow ”—— 

“Ye will? Then I'll go with ye, and see’m too. He’s a beak 
too, ye know, and as you're anoiher ye can have it out between ye. 
P’raps ye’d better take your own attorney. No—I didn’t tell’m ye’d 
seen Francis, the blagyard, in Buenos Ayres, but may be ye’re right, 
and it’s better he’ll know the long an’ short, as well as you an’ 
I. If ye just think a bit may be ye’ll think twice before telling a 
cock and a bull story that’ll make ye look like a fool.” 

Gerald clenched one of his fists instinctively. Why did not his 
father get up and knock the fellow down? There was something in 
the Major’s tone that sounded like a threat, which might escape 
his mother, but did not escape him. 

The Captain did rise from his seat, but, so far from assaulting his 
visitor, fell to pacing up and down the room. His hands were 
clasped behind him, and Gerald, whose attention was aroused, 
saw that the fingers were working nervously. Whatever the Major 
knew or did not know, he knew what he was about—that was 
clear. 

“ Better look like a fool than be a rogue,” the Captain said at last 
in a voice of misery. 

“ Faith, though, ’tis better to look like a rogue than be a fool ; and 
ye'll do both, I warn ye as a friend, if ye don’t mind your Pays.and- 
Kews. Ye’ll excuse me, ma’am, for bein’ so free, but I’m a owld 
cahmpeener, and neither ate me words nor mince ’em.” 

VoL. XIII., N.S. 1074. NN 
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‘* Major, I won’t see an innocent man hounded down. It can’t be 
forgery for a man to sign his own name ?” 

“As ye plaze, Captain. And I won’t see a guilty man hounded 
up—that’s flat, and ye know what that manes. C’ramba/ There’s 
worse things going than forgin’, and if ye don’t—I mane—TI'll just 
ask ye to turn owver in your mind if ye haven’t mistook a young man 
for a owld. I'll just ask ye, Captain—’twill be worth while.” 

“You blackguard !” cried out the Captain. “Do you think me 
such a blackguard myself as to sell an innocent man to save my neck 
from hanging? I’m d——d if I am, by George !” 

The Major was a clever man, but he had left out one important 
factor from his calculation—that Captain Jack Westwood, though as 
stupid a moral coward as ever breathed, was a Gentleman. Perhaps, 
however, it was not so much from inadvertence as from ignorance 
of the term that the Major erred. 

What this impulsive outburst meant he and the Major alone could 
tell. It was the second time since his wedding day that he had been 
heard to swear roundly ; and the amazement caused by his first oath 
was nothing to the amazement now. Gerald started, and Mrs. West- 
wood was struck dumb. 

“Sure you're mad !” said the Major, as soon as he recovered his 
senses. “ P’raps, ma’am, you'ld like to know” 

“T have been, but I’m not now. You've put on the last straw, 
Major Sullivan. You think because I’ve spent all my substance in 
paying you hush-money—that’s the word, by jingo—that I’ld throw 
you my immortal soul in as if it were another penny at quarter day. 
Caroline, my dear—Gerald, my poor boy” 

He threw himself into a chair, and buried his face in his hands. 

“ What is it, John ?—tell me this instant,” cried out Mrs. West- 
wood, turning pale. 

“What is it, father?” asked Gerald, laying his hand on the 
Captain’s shoulder. ‘7 won’t believe that you’ve done what’s 
wrong.” 

“ Caroline—Olympia is my daughter. I—I was married—lI had 
a wife living when I married you.” 

Gerald ran to his mother—she would have fainted if she had not 
been too much surprised. 

“T didn’t know it though, by George! I thought she died— 
anyhow I never thought she didn’t, don’t you know. I had to leave 
her when my father was dying, and I never heard of her again. You 
remember that day I told you poor Charley died? Poor old Charley 
—he’s alive now for aught I know. That was the day that scoundrel 
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there found me out and brought me the child, and told me if I 
wouldn’t take her and pay him to hold his tongue he’ld tell you all— 
and I couldn’t have that, don’t you know. So I paid him once, and 
once meant always. I never told my brother George. Oh, it was 
all true about my wife and Olympia—lI saw my own letters and other 
things besides. There, it’s out now, Caroline, and I'll go off to 
America to-morrow, and go under water like poor Charley, and I’ll 
never trouble you again.” 

Mrs. Westwood still sat speechless. She was not one of those 
tender-hearted women that would have remembered in the moment 
of their own disgrace that the relation of a wife does not necessarily 
depend upon the name. But Gerald spoke both for himself and 
for her. 

“ Father,” he said, “if you thought Olympia’s mother was dead 
when you married mine, you did no wrong. Why did you not say 
all this before ?” 

“Because I couldn’t break your poor mother’s heart, my poor 
boy, after you were born. That’s why.” 

He meant what he said, but if his speech had been “ Because I 
was afraid of domestic squalls and wanted a quiet life,” it would have 
been quite as true. To buy peace of mind he had paid away his 
peace of mind—a bargain which, though illogical, is by no means 
uncommon. It had been the old story—those who remember the 
now far-off youth of Jack Westwood will have no difficulty in under- 
standing how it was that he married a second time before assuring 
himself that his first wife was safe underground. There was he, and 
there was his tailors bill—there was a rich widow who was 
determined to marry him, and there stood he. Sicut in principio, in 
secula seculorum. 

Meanwhile the Major, without waiting to say good night, stole off, 
He had been so brilliantly clever as to spoil his market with the 
Captain and had not earned his wages from Lord Wendale with all 
the skill of which he had boasted beforehand. He could not yet 
understand what could have made Captain Westwood blurt out in a 
moment what he had been paying heavily for many years to conceal. 
Still he had not done a bad day’s work—he had made two thousand 
pounds, though of the three more he was not quite so sure. 

It was a bitter ending to Mrs. Westwood’s tea party. She still sat 
frozen into silence, while the Captain still leaned his face upon the 
table. Gerald felt like a criminal to think that he was pledged to 
run the risk of deserting the ship of The Laurels when on the very 


eve of wrecking. In half a dozen more hours Tom Harris would 
NN2 
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come to fetch him, and he would be standing up at twenty paces 
distance from the very Lord Wendale of whom his ears were full. 
He dared not place his arm round the neck of either father or mother 
with a pretence of protection when he felt like a deserter. But his 
heart was not wholly absorbed in this domestic calamity. If only his 
father had spoken out at once, if only he had been frankly told the 
relation in which he stood to Olympia, what anguish of the heart 
would have been spared to him !—and it was too late now. All these 
wretched mysteries might end in costing him his life; and this was 
no coward’s thought, for life to him now meant the poor girl from 
whom he had parted in jealous anger. 

It was Mrs. Westwood who first broke this awful silence. 

“Captain Westwood,” she said slowly, “may I ask you what you 
mean to do?” 

“ Caroline ”—— 

“T beg, sir, you will not Caroline me. I am Lady Pender now I 
suppose. And I want to know what you mean to do. Oh, it’s 
horrible to have been so deceived—to have married a common 
bigamist—who may have twenty other wives for what I know”. 

“ Caroline, I’ll kill myself if that’ll be any comfort to you.” 

“I suppose the police will be coming next to take you off to gaol. 
What a scandal !—how shall I ever hold up my head again?” 

“Good-bye, Gerald, my boy—lI can’t look you in the face, but I 
should like you to shake hands. I’m off to—to—America, like poor 
Charley.” 

“To your first wife, I suppose—that girl Olympia’s mother. I 
always thought there was more in your fishing than you liked to 
say—and now I know. No, you won’t go to America. Do you 
think I’m going to put up with the wrong and the scandal too? You 
will think a little of my good name, if you please, and what they’ll 
say in Gressford if I have to go back alone. And what they’ll say in 
Taunton—and—Clifton—and they’ll be sure to know. Therefore, if 
everybody thinks I’m properly married they must think so still. 
That's the only right you can do now, and I'll have it done. And 
what’s more, I won’t be put aside for any first wives, whoever they 
may be. First or second, I’ve got my rights, and I’ll have them too. 
I’ve got my position, and that, as I’ve heard my father say hundreds 
of times, is nineteenths of the law.” 

“My dear Caroline, I’ld just cut off my head if you asked me. 
Stay or go, it’s all one to me. It isn’t the police I'm afraid of now— 
Sullivan won’t tell if it’s made worth his while to hold his tongue. 
But it'll be dear now. If he thinks you want to keep it dark he'll be 
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down on you. It was to keep it from you I paid him, and not from 
the lawyers, God knows. If it had been only for them I’ld have 
been off to America between quarter day and quarter day long 


” 


 _-diliemaaeas 

“ America! John—Captain Westwood, if you mention America 
again I shall think you want to go there. I suppose, then,” she said 
with a deep groan, “that Major Sullivan must be paid then. I won't 
be driven to die of shame—I should go mad if ever Clifton knew. 
My poor boy—my poor girls—to have their mother’s fortune a 
in saving a base deceiver from gaol " 

“‘ Father—mother !” broke in Gerald, “I can’t stand this, You 
know what's right to be done, of course, but I know what I should do.” 

“ And what would you do, pray ?” 

“Don’t think of me, that’s all. It’s unlucky, but I don’t care so 
long as father did nothing wrong—and he didn’t, that’s clear. Tom 
Harris says it isn’t bigamy any way if you don’t know your wife to 
be alive for seven years—you don’t know that for more than the last 
seven years, anyhow; so if I was you two I’ld get quietly married 
again in London. And if that fellow Sullivan threatens you about 
the first marriage tell him to go about his business. He won't tell, 
you may be sure, if you put on a bold face, considering the part he’s 
played ; and if he did, I’ld thrash him till he couldn’t stand. And 
then I’ld tell Lord Wendale the whole story. He’ld be too much a 
gentleman to betray you, I’m sure ; and we mustn’t forget, father, that 
you spoke out to shield an innocent man. Lord Wendale will thank 
you for saving him from doing what's unjust, and if Forsyth is really 
what you think him it’s our duty not to leave Lord Wendale in the 
dark and to let no wrong be done.” 

“ By Jove, my boy,” said the Captain, at last looking up, “if that 
isn’t a grey head on green shoulders I’m a Dutchman! There, 
Caroline, what do you say to that, my dear? You should have been 
bred up a lawyer, by George !” 

“ Captain Westwood, I won’t have a word said to Lord Wendale. 
What would he think of me? What is it to you, pray, what Mr. 
Forsyth may be? I should have thought, after all that’s happened, 
you'ld think of me first and not go meddling in other people’s con- 
cerns that’s nothing to you.” 

“But mother!” Gerald began. “ Just think” 

“T have thought. And I won’t have itdone. All the rest you 
say is just what I’d thought of myself if you had given me a chance 
of saying it, but I won’t be shamed before Lord Wendale. John, I’ll 
never forgive you if you do any such thing. [ won’t be righted if it’s 
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only to be shamed before the aristocracy and talked about behind 
my back to all Lord Wendale’s friends. No—I won't have it. 
Where there’s smoke there’s fire, and it doesn’t follow that Major 
Sullivan’s wrong about Forsyth because he was right about you. 
What’s Forsyth to me? And therefore, if he’s nothing to me, he’s 
nothing to you.” 

“ There, Gerald,” said the Captain, who scented the sweet savour 
of reconciliation, “ don’t vex your poor mother now. We'll find some 
way. of letting Lord Wendale know about Forsyth, never fear—all in 
good time.” 

Gerald shook his head—he knew what was meant by his father’s 
good time. If anything went wrong to-morrow he suspected that, 
under his mother’s influence, the good time would fall somewhere 
about the Greek Kalends. 

“ ]’ll-see about that, father, and I’ll take care that nothing shall be 
known about you, if my mother won’t have it so. Good night, 
father—good night, mother.” He kissed his mother and grasped his 
father’s hand. “All will be well, never fear,” he said bravely, though 
he felt the tears in his eyes. ‘God bless you both, and all of you.” 

**God bless you, my boy,” said the Captain. ‘Say you forgive me--- 
that’s all.” 

Gerald felt that it was himself who needed pardon. But he could 
not trust himself to say more, and hurried off to see after Tom 
Harris’s breakfast next morning, and to write Firefly yet one more 
farewell. 

‘Poor Olympia seemed being forgotten by all—as completely as 
that unknown girl against whom Gerald had brushed at the door of 
his hotel. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Though on the anvil of thy wrath ’twas laid, 
On no rebellious steel thy hammer played : 
My heart’s pure gold, by furnace fires set free, 
Was beaten to a saving shield for thee. 


Lorp WENDALE was first in the field—not because Gerald West- 
wood was recreant, but because Tom Harris, unused to rising at four 
in the morning, was a little lazy. 

It was to a large tract of waste ground, far enough beyond the far 
west of London to be scattered with furze and broom, that the Earl 
had come to fire his pistol in the air. So far from feeling any 
rancour towards his opponent, he would have gladly washed his 
hands of the whole business, which had now become merely a 
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troublesome duty. He had almost forgotten the cause in the fright of 
yesterday, and did not carry with him to the ground the light heart 
which had led him into the affair. 

He was first, but Gerald and Tom Harris were not very long after 
time. After the usual courtesies proper to such ceremonious occa- 
sions had been duly exchanged, Gerald said— 

** My lord, I have something to say to you privately before we 
begin. No, Tom, it has nothing to do with what we’ve come for, 
and it won’t take five minutes—we shall both be ready by the time 
you’ve measured the ground.” 

“ Tt’s very irregular,” said Mr. Harris, who stood upon his dignity 
as a second. ‘“ What you have to say to the Earl of Wendale ought 
to go through me.” 

“* Nonsense—didn’t I tell you it has nothing to do with this affair ? 
Will your lordship let me have a minute’s talk with you about a very 
private matter indeed ?” 

“ By all means, Mr. Westwood,” said Lord Wendale. “ And if it 
ends in a settlement of this foolish business I shan’t be sorry, I 
assure you. We will walk to that furze bush and back, and you can 
tell me as we go along. Am I right in supposing it is about your 
cousin, Miss Westwood ?” 

“No, my lord. But there’s something you ought to know, and I 
couldn’t let anything happen to me without relieving my mind. I 
hear that Mr. Forsyth is reported to be a forger. I happen to 
know—quite on my own account—that it is very likely there is 
something about Mr. Forsyth that will surprise you.” 

Lord Wendale turned pale. ‘“ You are quite right—Mr. Forsyth 
is Francis the Forger. Thank you for telling me, Mr. Westwood, if it 
is meant asa warning, but I knew it before, and I cannot tell you how 
it has vexed me that such a discovery has been made about a man of 
his position and—and—my own friend.” 

It was clear that Sullivan had earned his three thousand pounds. 

‘*Then your lordship will be all the more pleased if it should turn 
out—that—in short”—Gerald was never good at a long story— 
“people seem to think Mr. Forsyth may be the Lord Calmont who 
was lost in America come back in disguise.” 

“People? What people? Are you serious, Mr. Westwood ? 
Forsyth the lost Lord Calmont !—well, that would be something like 
a fairy tale. I know that when any distinguished man gets lost there 
are always plenty of people to believe in his return. It may beso at 
Beckfield for aught I know—indeed, I believe there is some gossip of 
the kind. You will remember, no doubt, that, in legendary history, 
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Frederick Barbarossa, Sebastian of Portugal, Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, William Tell—nay, even King Arthur, are supposed never 
to have died, and that at any moment they may reappear in the world. 
But that Forsyth of all men should be identified with my lost uncle— 
I shall write an essay on the development of the greater myth for the 
purpose of bringing in so singular an illustration. It is highly 
interesting, and I thank you, Mr. Westwood, once more, for adding 
SO curious a specimen of mythology to my collection. With a view to 
tracing the myth to its source, may I ask you who are the ‘ people’ 
from whom you heard such a tale ?” 

“Well, my lord, I should have said I got my notion from putting 
things together, that’s all.” 

“Oh, then you tell me this on your own responsibility ?” 

“ Altogether, my lord.” 

“It is very ingenious of you, Mr. Westwood,” said the Earl, still 
assuming the same light tone. “What things have you put together ? 
This is more curious still.” 

“Only that hearing my father once knew a man named Francis in 
South America, where Lord Calmont went to, and this Forsyth being 
Francis and being punished for writing Lord Calmont’s name, I 
thought your lordship might like to inquire into it, that’s all.” 

“ Really, Mr. Westwood, I don’t know how to express my gratitude 
for the interest you are pleased to take in my concerns, Does your 
father, Captain Westwood, know of your ingenuity, or of your giving 
me the benefit of it?” 

“No, my lord. It is my own suspicion. My father could tell 
nothing more.” 

Lord Wendale gave a sigh of relief. Sullivan had decidedly earned 
his three thousand pounds. 

“Seriously, Mr. Westwood, I am obliged to you. You have shown 
more than common chivalry in thinking of the affairs of your opponent 
on an occasion when most men have enough to do to think of their 
own. You are in the navy, I believe? In that case, if we both 
come out of this mess with whole skins—and I have a very strong 
idea that you will—I may be of some use to you. I have the highest 
respect for Captain Westwood, and I now extend the same respect to 
you. I trust that such enemies as we may end in becoming good 
friends.” 

“Then, if anything should happen to me—or in any case—your 
lordship will inquire into the matter? Mr. Forsyth may not care for 
the title, but it would be terrible to give a bad name to an innocent 
man and your own father’s brother besides.” 
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“My dear sir! Certainly not. I tell you the story is simply 
absurd. I should be ashamed to look into such an old woman’s tale. 
Just as though the fellow wouldn’t have told his story long ago if he 
had anything to tell—and a convict too. Come—lI see the ground 
is measured—they will think we are trying to shirk if we don’t get it 
over.” 

“ Your lordship will not inquire, then ?” 

“Bah! Come. This is folly and waste of time. I should not 
think of such a thing.” 

“T dare say you are right, my lord, but I can’t feel sure I’m 
wrong. I dare say it seems absurd to you, but you would be sorry if 
it some day turned out that it isn’t absurd. It ought to be looked 
into—it would be awful to think of if one ran the chance of ietting 
an innocent man lose his good name. I'll look into the matter 
myself, and let your lordship know, just to make sure that justice 
is done.” 

“What? You mean that if I do not inquire into this folly you 
will?” 

‘I must, my lord. If you think it’s such nonsense that you won't 
inquire it’s the only thing I can do.” 

Lord Wendale smiled strangely ; he felt, though falsely, as if the 
honest eyes of the young man were reading him through. 

* And what will you do ?” 

“‘T must find out all my father knows. I must get to the bottom 
of that fellow Sullivan, whom I advise your lordship not to trust too 
far. I must find out all I can about Forsyth. That’s all I can do.” 

“ And enough too,” thought the Earl, feeling himself lost if this 
energetic young sailor, the only honest man who knew too much, put 
his shoulder to the wheel. The Captain was safe if left alone and 
kept from knowing the missing link, and Sullivan had been made 
secure. He saw that no bribes or threats or mystification would avail 
here. Gerald, in fact, was simply trying to save his feeble-hearted 
father from committing a wrong without drawing his name into the 
affair. 

“ You are sure that your father has nothing to do with this tale?” 
asked Lord Wendale in a voice as strange as his smile. 

“* Nothing but what I have told you.” 

“Mr. Westwood,” said the Earl after a pause, “ your good will shall 
not be thrown away. I will inquire.” 

“ You will? Then I have done my duty. I am ready now.” 

The two were placed: and while Gerald’s nerves grew calm a 
paleness that looked like livid fear came over the face of the Earl. 
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He was one of the deadest shots in England, and he found himself, 
with a loaded pistol in his hand, standing only twenty paces in front 
of the only man of whom he felt afraid. If Gerald lived, he was in 
the power of an honest man. 

His mind was a tempest of temptation. It was a fair duel, and he 
had a right in honour to kill. There was no need to make an effort 
to be calm—he might safely leave it to the tempter who stood beside 
him to direct his eyes and to steady his hand. He and Gerald were 
to fire together. Tom Harris counted “ One—two—three,” and the 
signal fell. Gerald’s pistol was pointed carelessly and only towards 
the Earl to save the appearance of firing wide—that of Lord Wendale 
pointed straight and low. 

The two shots rang out and were followed bya shrill cry. Neither 
of the opponents had fallen. Gerald and the two seconds ran 
forward, and lifted up the unlooked-for victim of Lord Wendale’s 
ball. Firefly had dropped from the skies just in time to be her 
hero’s shield. 

“There, Gerald,” she managed to whisper when, lying in his arms, 
she first opened her eyes, “‘ you will not be jealous now!” 


(To be concluded next month.) 








‘BARRY CORNWALL.” 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, 
AND CONTEMPORARY NOTES. 


BY S.R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.— Charles Lamb. 









Y chairman comes and drags me out at three o’clock 
daily at present—my only chance of leaving my 
room until I pass out on men’s shoulders.” This 
was in a letter I received from Bryan Waller 
Procter, bearing date the 6th of October, 1868. On the 4th of 
October, 1874, the poet died. 

The tame of “ Barry Cornwall” eclipsed that of Bryan Waller 
Procter, as Charles Lamb foresaw when he wrote . — 
















Let hate or grosser heats their foulness mask 
Under the vizor of a borrowed name : 

Let things eschew the light deserving blame : 

No cause hast thou to blush for thy sweet task. 
** Marcian Colonna”’ is a dainty book, 

And thy “Sicilian Tale” may boldly pass, 

Thy “ Dream ” ’bove all, in which, as in a glass, 
On the great world’s antique glories we may look. 
No longer, then, as ‘ lowly substitute 

Factor, or PROCTER, for another’s gains,” 
Suffer the admiring world to be deceived ; 

Lest thou thyself, by loss of fame bereaved, 
Lament too late the lost prize of thy pains, 

And heavenly tunes piped through an alien flute. 















A curious reason has been assigned for the assumed name. Moore 
writes in his journal, on July goth, 1819, “ Went to breakfast with 
Rogers. . . . I was mentioning the poems lately published by Barry 
Cornwall, which had been sent to me by their author: and that on 
my calling at the publishers’” [C. and J. Ollier] “to leave my card for 
him I was told his real name was Procter, but that ‘ being a gentleman 
of fortune he did not like to have his name made free with in the 
reviews.’ ‘I suppose,’ said Luttrell, ‘he is of opinion gui non habet 
in crumend luat in corpore?’? ‘These poems, by the way, are full of 


original talent.” 
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The “fortune ” was a chimera, and the theory built upon it falls to 
the ground. Moreover, Procter’s first poems did not appear under the 
signature of “ Barry Cornwall,” though his first volume did. Jerdan says 
in his “Autobiography” that the Ziterary Gazette had no more constant 
and prolific supporter than Procter, and adds :—“ His first appear- 
ance in print was, as far as I am aware, in No. 45, Nov. 29, 1817. 
It was signed with the initials of his real name, and not ‘ Barry Corn- 
wall,’ since so deservedly popular. . . . It was some time before he 
adopted the signature by which he is so well known, and his 
numerous charming productions which appeared in the Gazette were 
signed ‘B.’ or ‘W..,’ or ‘O.’ or ‘X. Y.Z.’” (Vol. IIL. p. 230.) Itis notice- 
able that some of Procter’s contributions to the Literary Gasette 
showed great satirical power—a faculty he rarely exercised. I may 
add that some of the most passionate and brilliant of his shorter 
poems appeared under the signature “Z.” in the Afonthly Chronicle 
when edited by Bulwer Lytton. I write from memory ; but I be- 
lieve the years were 1839-42. 

The real reason for the pseudonym was that intellectual reserve 
and sensitiveness which influenced the whole tenour of his life; 
helping, undoubtedly, to give his poetry its delicate and subtle refine- 
ment, but secluding the poet from much admiring and enthusiastic 
sympathy such as he would have exulted and expanded in. Yet 
who, knowiug anything of that gentle and generous nature, that pure 
and earnest mind, that playful and tender fancy, could have wished 
one trait absent, or thought that to alter a single particular would not 
have been to injure the whole? As things were Procter’s circle was 
almost exclusively a literary one, which contracted with respect to 
intimates as time progressed, but had, at one period or another, 
included nearly every man or woman whose name is famous in 
literature and art. 

Byron was in some sense an exception to this rule of warm and 
affectionate admiration, and Procter was satisfied that he should remain 
so. The supercilious patronage extended on one side was met on the 
other by the instinctive recoil of fastidiously delicate taste and 
independent spirit. Byron wrote to Murray from Ravenna in 
January, 1821 :— 

I just see by the papers of Galignani that there is a new tragedy of great 
expectation by Barry Cornwall. Of what I have read of his works I liked the 
** Dramatic Sketches,” but thought his “ Sicilian Story ” and ‘* Marcian Colonna,” 
in rhyme, quite spoilt by I know not what affectation of Wordsworth, and Moore, 
and myself, all mixed up into a kind of chaos. I think him very likely to produce 


a good tragedy if he keep to a natural style, and not play tricks to form harle- 
quinades for an audience. 
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An impassable barrier of taste, of feeling, and of character 
separated these two men. My father-in-law (Mr. John Watson 
Dalby) reminds me of Procter speaking, so recently as 1868, of 
Byron’s poetry with a severity of censure most unusual in him, 
concluding with a scornful “ He write a tragedy !” 

In 1820, Talfourd tells us, Charles Lamb “welcomed in the 
author of ‘ Dramatic Scenes,’ who chose to appear in print as Barry 
Cornwall, a spirit most congenial with his own in its serious moods— 
one whose genius he had assisted to impel towards its kindred 
models, the great dramatists of Elizabeth’s time, and in whose suc- 
cess he received the first and best reward of the efforts he had 
made to inspire a taste for those old masters of humanity.” In his 
celebrated “ Letter to Southey,” in the London Magazine for October, 
1823, Lamb himself speaks of “ Procter, candid and affectionate as 
his own poetry.” 

Among Lamb’s correspondence will be found several charming 
letters to Procter, including one especially amusing, in which he 
taxes his young friend’s professional acumen by putting a highly 
involved case of inheritance for his opinion concerning imaginary 
property left to amb by a purely imaginary aunt. This is followed 
by a request for some verses for the album of “a girl of gold. Six 
lines—make ’em eight—signed ‘ Barry C.’ They need not be very 
good, as I chiefly want ’em as a foil to mine. . . . The lines may 
come before the law question, as that cannot be determined before 
Hilary Term, and I wish your deliberate judgment on that. The 
other may be flimsy and superficial.” The “ girl of gold” was Emma 
Isola, afterwards Mrs. Moxon, and still living. 

The last dinner party Lamb attended was at the house of Talfourd, 
where Barron Field, John Forster, and Procter met him. Procter’s 
was one of the names murmured by Lamb on his death-bed in the 
December of 1834; and Procter wrote the affectionate tribute to the 
memory of Lamb which appeared in the A‘heneum of January 24, 
1835. 

Leigh Hunt was known to Procter even before Lamb. I find no 
record of the date of their first becoming acquainted in Hunt's 
“ Autobiography ” ; but among his unpublished correspondence given 
to me in 1873 by his son Thornton there is a copy of a note from 
Hunt to Procter, dated November 7, 1818. It merely postpones 
a dinner engagement, but shows how early the two poets, so well 
fitted for friendship, had become friends. In March, 1819, Hunt 
wrote to Mrs. Shelley (then in Italy) :—“I have also made a very 
pleasant acquaintance in a young man of the name of Procter, who 
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was a little boy at Harrow when Lord Byron was there, and who 
wrote the verses in the ‘ Pocket Book’ signed ‘P. R.’ Albeit bred 
up in different notions, he is a great admirer of Shelley’s book, and 
has a fund of goodness and good taste in general.” Procter evidently 
appreciated Hunt as a poet and consulted his judgment on poetical 
matters very early; for I have a letter of his to Hunt dated 
March 23, 1819, requesting to have returned by the “ twopenny 
post the two sketches entitled ‘Angelo.’ 1 have an idea,” he conti- 
nues, “of altering the sketch, and unless I have it my purpose will 
cool. . . I purpose confining the first scene entirely to the 
subject of his supernatural matters (z.¢., excluding all about a certain 
General Abdallah) and to let it terminate with his daughter’s death. 
The second scene is a mere monologue, but as I like it, notwith- 
standing its extravagance, I shall endeavour to dovetail it somehow 
with the first scene. If you can jus¢ run your eye over it before you 
put on an envelope I shall be glad.” MHunt’s departure for Italy to 
join the Shelleys and Byron caused a break in the intimacy. Before 
giving some of the characteristic and as yet unpublished letters which 
passed between Procter and Hunt after the latter’s return to England 
it may be of interest to condense a very minute description of Procter 
at this time by P. G. Patmore, as well as references to an event 
which happened during Hunt’s absence. Speaking of the social 
gatherings at the “ Southampton” described by Hazlitt in his essay on 
“ Coffee-house Politicians” in “Table Talk,” Mr. Patmore says: 
“Three or four individuals used to form part of those pleasant 
symposit. . . The most distinguished of these was the amiable 
and gifted Barry Cornwall. He used seldom to grace our simple 
feasts, but when he did look in everything went off the better for 
his presence; for besides Hazlitt being fond of his society, and 
thinking so highly of his talents as always to talk his best when 
Procter was one of the talkers, there is an endearing something in the 
personal manner of that exquisite writer, an appearance of gentle and 
genial sympathy with the feelings of those with whom he talks, which 
has the effect of exciting towards him that personal interest from 
which it seems itself to spring. In Procter Hazlitt always found a 
man of fine and delicate intellectual pretensions, who was nevertheless 
eager and pleased to listen to all the insignificant details of his daily 
life, which so often made the favourite theme of his conversation, and 
seemed to ordinary hearers utter commonplace; but from which 
Hazlitt used to extract material for subtle theories of the human 
character or themes for conveying deep-thoughted wisdom of the 
purest morality. To Procter and to him alone (except myself) 
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Hazlitt could venture to relate in all their endless details those ‘ affairs 
of the heart’ in one of which his Acad was always engaged, and 
which happily (with one fatal exception) always evaporated in that 
interminable talk about them of which he was so strangely fond.” 

“ Strangely fond,” indeed! In speaking of Hazlitt recently to Mr. 
J. W. Dalby Procter said: “ William Hazlitt was the most brilliant, 
the keenest critic England ever possessed—but the strangest man!” 

Perhaps, however, a secret sympathy unsuspected by Patmore, 
which Procter would not profane by words, lay at the root of his 
toleration. Real love in ourselves makes us bear with even the 
semblance of love in others; and it is no secret that Procter was for 
many years devoted to one passion, not destined, like poor Hazlitt’s 
for his “Cynthia of the minute,” to evaporate in interminable talk, 
but to become the abiding blessing of his home. Returning to 
Moore’s Diary, we read under the date April 12, 1823 :—“ Rogers 
fixed for me to meet Barry Cornwall (Mr. Procter) at his house; a 
gentle, amiable-mannered person in very ill-health, which has delayed 
his marriage with a person he has long been in love with ; she, too, 
an invalid ; and somebody the other day described the two lovers 
supping together at nine o’clock on water gruel.” Not much longer 
was the marriage delayed. In 1825 Lamb writes to Leigh Hunt :— 
“‘ Barry Cornwall has at last carried the pretty A.S. They are just 
in the treacle-moon. Hope it won’t clog his wings—gaum, we used 
to say at school.” 

The lady of Procter’s choice could afford to smile at these playful 
impertinences. She was Miss Skepper, a daughter of Mrs. Basil 
. Montagu, by her first marriage; and all the wide circle of her 
husband’s friends paid ready homage to her charms and accomplish- 
ments. Monckton Milnes [Lord Houghton] dedicated his “ Life of 
Keats” to her as “a poet’s wife, a poet’s mother, and herself of 
many poets the frequent theme and valued friend.” In the same 
biography, after saying that Keats had become “intimate with Mr. 
Basil Montagu and his distinguished family,” Monckton Milnes quotes 
from Mrs. Procter an admirable pen and ink portrait of Keats. She 
was celebrated among all who knew her for her acute perception 
of likeness, and many artists and sculptors have sought the help of 
her criticism during the progress of their works. 

As an instance within my own knowledge, Mr. Joseph Durham, 
R.A., consulted her when executing his bust of Leigh Hunt for the 
memorial over the grave of the latter in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

Some of Procter’s most exquisite snatches of song were addressed 
to his wife and children. Biography so often has to lament the 
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uncongenial marriages of men of letters, that I may be pardoned for 
having dwelt a little upon the happiness of Procter’s domestic life. 

The intimacy between Leigh Hunt and Procter was renewed after 
the former’s return from Italy in 1825, and soon grew into an 
affectionate and unclouded friendship, maintained as long as Leigh 
Hunt lived, and tenderly treasured in the memory of the survivor. 
The following original letter, in my possession, is among the earliest 
of those I have referred to :— 

Highgate—near the Grove, 
July 13 (Thursday), 1826, 

My DEAR PROCTER,—It is a monstrous thing that I have not seen you for so 
long. I am willing to hope that a little of the monstrosity is on your side, in 
never having asked me why I am so monstrous myself; but be that as it may, 
monstrous I am, or rather munsterous, as they spelt it of old, which is much 
more ghastly, wondereyed, and syllabical ; and monsterous I will continue no 
longer. Be it known to you then, that here is a golden opportunity for you to 
behave like a humane Christian, and heap coals of fire on my head—vindictive 
charity,— unappeasable forgiveness. Charles Lamb and his sister come to drink 
tea with me to-morrow afernoon at five—dinner being prohibited him by that 
**second conscience” of his, as he calls her. Well ;—to meet and be beatified 
with the sight of Charles Lamb comes Mr. Atherstone, author of some poems 
which you have most probably heard of; and as poets, like lovers, can never have 
one beatific vision bet they desire another, I no sooner mention your name, 
than he begs me for God’s sake to let him have a sight of you. Pray gratify us 
all if you can. Whether you can or not, I shall take an early opportunity of 
giving you a look in myse!f, and would have done so now but am prevented 
beyond help. 

Hazlitt has gone to France, and is to write a life of Bonaparte. Does Mrs. 
Procter ever go abroad? I mean, as far, for instance, as Highgate. There are 
some ladies here who have been in London.—Yours ever, my dear Procter, 
very sincerely, 

LEIGH HUuNT. 

Mr. Patmore, whom I believe you have met, will be with us. 


To this Procter replied :— 

25, Redford Square, July 27, 1826. 

My DrFar Hunt,—I did not come to you, some days ago, pursuant to your 
invitation, because in truth I did not receive your note till just at the time that 
you had appointed for my being at Highgate. I had then to dine and travel to 
Highgate, which (considering that the stages go only from hour to hour) I 
could not have accomplished till about eight o’clock. This would have 
narrowed the evening to about two hours; and so I deferred coming. 

I design, however, to reward myself for this abstinence by coming to you carly 
some afternoon—some day perhaps when you expect other people, as that will 
enable me to stay beyond your last stage coach hour, which is a too early one. 
Tell me when you give bread-and-butter and tea to your friends, and look out for 
me at three or four o’clock. My wife thanks you for your recollection of her; 
but she is altogether a prisoner at home. You, who have had so many little people 
about you, will know that this is very possible. 
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Have you seen the caricature of Charles Lamb? I went into the shop of a 
printseller (whom I know) and remonstrated with him on the heinousness of 
selling such a libel; but he attempted to justify himself by saying that it was not 
intended as a piece of scandal or libel, but it was done by an acquaintance of 
C. L., who did not intend to libel him—and finally that he had sold all the copies 
he had of this celebrated critic and essayist. 

Have you also seen a print illustrating that pretty story of the “ Venetian 
Girl” [by Leigh Hunt] which appeared in the Jndicator ? She is represented 
sitting under a tree with a guitar in her hand, and with a face full of sadness, 
Perhaps you will take the trouble of dropping me a 2d. fost mote at your earliest 
opportunity to say whether you have seen the last print or not —as, if you have 
not, I reserve to myself the pleasure of sending it to you. I got the only two 
that were left at the publishers’. 

I hope you are all well at Highgate, and that you do not neglect the Naiads (if 
there be any on so high a spot) for the Lares. For myself, I am altogether 
abandoned to law. I read nothing but —— versus —— “from night till morn, 
from morn till dewy eve,” every summer’s day, Now and then I read a rhyme 
indeed—some once a month or so, when the moon is full; and I must confess 
that it sounds sweetly and pleasantly—like the nightingale to the Arabian bard 
—(although I do not choose to quote Mr. Wordsworth, who has been Lowthering 
again at the Westmoreland election). 

Will you let me know when you next trip Londonwards ?—I do not usually get 
home till four o’clock, but I will make holiday or half-holiday and meet you, here 


or elsewhere.—I am very sincerely yours, 
B. W. PROCTER. 


In August of the same year Procter and his family spent some 
weeks at Ramsgate, and a letter to Leigh Hunt jestingly alludes to 
his vast experiences as a traveller :— 


I have not time to tell you how I have been steaming away at sea—how I have 
seen Tilbury Fort and the Nore—the Goodwins and the Reculvers—and I know 
not what. It would be quite a treat to you, who have only crossed the Bay of 
Biscay and swum down the Mediterranean.—I am called, I must set off. Let me 
know when you come to town, and I will on my part put on my post-shoes, 
purchase my portable soup, &c., and take my journey into those remote provinces 
where you have (I hope) already planted your laurels. 


These “vast experiences” were never much extended. My wife 
once asked Procter if he had ever been to Italy. “Only in my 
dreams” he replied; “never actually farther than Boulogne”; 
adding with a smile “I am the man who never travelled !” 

In 1831 Procter gave Leigh Hunt valuable help in the Zafer, 
with excellent dramatic and musical criticisms ; and about the same 
period some graceful kindness from Mrs. Procter led Leigh Hunt to 
say :— 

Indeed, a kind word affects me where many a hard thump does not. Never- 
theless, you must not tell this, except to the very masculine or feminine ; though 


if you do not take it as a compliment to yourself—I mean the confession of my 
VoL. XIII., N.S. 1874. 00 
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weakness—why, you are not Procter’s wife, nor Mrs. Montagu’s daughter, nor 
she who wrote the letter this morning to a poor battered author.* 


When Leigh Hunt’s “Legend of Florence” was announced at 
Covent Garden in 1840, Procter’s were among the earliest congratu- 
lations, and included so characteristic an allusion to his own dramatic 
efforts as to deserve recording :— 

4, Gray’s Inn Square, 5th Feb., 1840. 


My Dear Hunt,—I write for no other purpose than to say that I sincerely 
wish you success on Friday night—and that I have no doubt of it. It is almost 
twenty years (I am sorry to say) since you came down from Hampstead on a good 
natured errand, to applaud and report well of a poor play called ‘‘ Mirandola.” 
I have not forgotten it; and I shall not fail, in my turn, to come and look at your 
Florentine lovers on Friday. You have pretty well worn out your enemies, and 
have many well-wishers. Assure yourself of success. Besides, there are a thou- 
sand persons now capable of valuing the delicacies of your play, where formerly 
there were barely a dozen. For my own part I shall come to the play fresh and 
with my faculties about me—instead of being stupid and exhausted, as I am nine 
nights out of ten, owing to my sitting up (at work) till three or four o’clock in 
the morning. 

I hope that you are better than when I last saw you—that you are writing— 
and that you enjoy yourself now and then by taking a turn on the sunny side of 
Parnassus. Pray believe me to be always very sincerely yours, 


B. W. PROCTER. 


The address at the head of this letter—4, Gray’s Inn Square— 
reminds me of certain brilliant evenings spent there thirty years ago, 
a curious feature of which was the supper cooked by the host him- 
self in the presence of his guests. He ranga small bell; the door 
opened, and a 4and appeared holding a silver dish containing vension 
cutlets. These Procter took, and broiled over a small spirit lamp, 
serving up, when done, a cutlet “hot and hot” to each friend. 
Everything was in exquisite taste ; the linen of the finest and whitest, 
and the wines very choice—all such requisites being literally “handed” 
in at each summons of the bell, for no servant was visible in corpore 
vile, What the talk was I leave my readers to guess when the men 
assembled were John Forster, Leigh Hunt, R. H. Horne, John 
Kenyont, Dickens, Talfourd, and Procter. Of this galaxy R. H. 
Horne and John Forster alone remain. The former may be called 
the “last of the old poets,” and long may he be spared to us. Be- 
tween him and Procter there was much affinity, for both took the 
Elizabethan dramatists as their models, and both succeeded in giving 





* « Correspondence,” Vol, I., p. 262. 
+ Kenyon’s death in 1856 was a surprise and grief to his friends. His eighty 
legacies, amounting to £140,000, are well known. Procter’s solatium was 


£6,500. 
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to the world works which have become classical—containing the pure 
English, strength, grace, feeling, and fancy of their prototypes with- 
out any of their grossness of language or idea. 

In 1855 Leigh Hunt’s “ Beaumont and Fletcher” appeared, with 
the following dedication :— 

To Bryan Waller Procter, this selection from the works of the illustrious poets 
to whose genius his own is in many respects akin (without having to regret a 
particle of what stained it) is inscribed by his ever obliged and affectionate 
friend, LeiGH Hunt. 
Acknowledged by this cordial little note :— 

Aug. 2, 1855. 32, Weymouth Street, Portland Place. 


My DEAR Hunt,—I am very much pleased (as you will believe) with the 
dedication. Your note brings back to me old days—unforgotten days—when I 
was young and you were almost as young as you are now; for I see (in all that 
you write) that you have grown young and buoyant and sunshiny again. Where 
is the mill that you have been to? And is the grinding so very painful ? 

Come and see us! I am so entirely engaged—day after day—that I can do 
little or nothing : promise little or nothing deforehand. But I should like much 
to see you much oftener than I do, and talk of old times, of old acquaintances, 
and of things that never can be oid. 

Will you have mutton, sherry, claret, pudding ? Or will you be content as 
formerly with ambrosian diet ? Always very truly yours, 

B. W. PROCTER. 

A passage in the next letter before me (dated November 14, 
1856) is worth noting by those who possess the book to which it 
refers :— 

Chapman and Hall are reprinting, with illustrations, some old dramatic scenes 
of mine—some of them about forty years old! There are to be some poems 
added, partially or wholly written years ago, but corrected and completed lately. 
I have asked for half a dozen copies of these additional poems, and one copy 
will, I hope, reach you to-morrow. Amongst them I must call your attention to 
one (not the best, I hope) entitled “‘ Jack Turpin.” It is a portrait in verse of 
the same person who figured in, I think, the Literary Examiner about the year 
1827, under the name of Tibbs. 

The next letter is so creditable to both friends that it ought to be 
known to all by whom their memories are dear—by all, that is, who 
hold in reverence and affection two of the purest spirits and brightest 
minds that ever adorned English literature; fullest of the peculiar 
charm of the literary life, freest from its besetting sins ; upright, un- 
selfish, liberal of praise, and slow to blame. Leigh Hunt, during a 
life on which pecuniary anxieties pressed with disabling heaviness— 
pecuniary anxieties primarily due to the persecution he suffered in 
that fearless advocacy of the right which resulted in time and money 
being torn from him to such an extent as to affect his after life more 
than is generally known—had much help from his more prosperous 


002 
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friend. And we see here that, when in latter life came better fortune, 
he was anxious to repay the material help which was the least of his 
obligations. Nothing could be more graceful and generous than 
Procter’s reply :— 

32, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W., 18th July, 1857. 

My Dear Hunt,—Many thanks for your kind letter. I hope to have brighter 
tidings from India by the next mail. [This alludes to Procter’s only surviving 
son, whose miraculous escape from Delhi was not then known in England.] 

In reference to the main subject of your letter, what am I to say? I can say 
nothing but that I have long ago forgotten all about it. Pray do the same, and 
be assured that I shall be better satisfied by your doing that—or by considering it 
simply as one of the many interchanges of kind feeling that have passed between 
us—than by your suffering it to remain—an unjust and evil burthen—upon your 
memory. 

I remember many kind acts on your -_ towards myself—many kind thoughts. 
If I have at any time responded in like manner, it is well, and it was but right. 
If I were to hammer out of my memory (an unpleasant and ungracious process) 
the amounts of divers sums lent or paid, as you suggest, I must at the same time 
work out the fer contra account, and strike that mean balance which should 
never be struck between friends and old companions. Sincerely, it is utterly 
impossible. 

At one time, when I was very poor, I was glad enough, I dare say, to receive 
money for my more pressing exigencies. But that is not the case now; and—if 
I may counsel my elder and wiser brother—I should say, put into a savings bank 
for your daughter that imaginary sum that you in your too grateful dreams have 
devoted to me. When I was quite a young author I remember that I was 
indebted to you for various kind notices; which in fact had a pecuniary value, 
besides being very pleasant to my self-love. Shall I ask you, or try to discover, 
how much these were worth, and insist on paying you to the last drachma? I 
am sure you will not require from me this strict account. 1 shall come and see 
you shortly, and will write to you beforehand to ascertain if the day and hour 
be convenient. At present a drive in a cab shakes me to pieces. 

I am getting old, and I suppose foolish, for I see Mr. Ruskin desires me and 
the rest of the public. mot to read Coleridge, who is sickly and useless; nor 
Shelley, who is shallow and verbose ! !! 

I find myself one of the relics of a bygone age, which the sands of time are 
gradually overwhelming.—Always, my dear Hunt, your sincere 

B. W. PROCTER. 


Leigh Hunt’s published “ Correspondence” contains the reply to 
this letter, only one passage from which I will quote :— 

Your beautiful letter makes me wish to say many things to you; especially as 
I have to excuse myself to your fine nature for not being able to accept its con- 
clusions, and to hope you will not think the worse of me for so doing. 
You will not fall into the commonplace error of supposing that it is gratitude of 
which I wish to get rid—I could not if I would. Nor could I desire to do so 
towards one like yourself. It is, thank God, so great a pleasure to me. The 
matter lies altogether in another region. 


Hawthorne—fit spectator of such a scene—has left in “ Our Old 
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Home” a charming picture of the two friends as they appeared at 
this period, short enough to justify me in the pleasure of reproducing 
it. After a very full and faithful description of Leigh Hunt’s person 
and manner, he adds :— 

My final recollection of the beautiful old man presents him arm and arm with, 
nay, if I mistake not, partly embraced and supported by another beloved and 
honoured poet, whose minstrel name, since he has a week day one for his per- 


sonal occasions, I will venture to speak, It was Barry Cornwall, whose kind 
introduction had first made me known to Leigh Hunt. 


Other letters of Procter lie before me ; some too slight, and some of 
too private a nature for publication. But from one I take an inte- 
resting passage referring to the production of “ Lovers’ Amazements” 
at the Lyceum in January, 1857 :— 

We were all pleased at your theatrical success. J cannot go to any play, 
unfortunately, but every one who has spoken of your drama in our hearing has 
expressed great delight with it. You are throwing out new laurels at seventy- 
three—may they flourish and produce others. Only last night I turned to the 
“ Foliage,” ‘‘ Nymphs,” &c., published just forty years ago. I read all the 
sonnets—some of the translations—and ‘‘ Thoughts on the Avon.” 


Where drunk with Delphic air it comes away, 
Dancing in perfume from the Peary shore. 


The last note contains an allusion to some fine old wine which 
Procter in playful but determined kindness had insisted on his friend 
accepting. It is dated December, 1858 :— 


I am heartily glad that your little granddaughter is better. It is pleasant to think 
that the wine may have done good—but remember that the wine which that 
bountiful lady Nature pours into young veins is a wonderfully healthful cordial. 
Will you do me the kindness to write on the enclosed Abou Ben Adhem? I 
want to send it, together with a small poem of my own, to New York. Pray 
sign your name to it also. I ask you to do this asI should expect you to ask 
me—i.e. freely—on a similar occasion. I hope you are going on healthily 
yourself, 


Leigh Hunt died in the following August, and the loss was a heavy 
one to Procter. Our loves and friendships follow, but cannot replace 
each other ; as each departs a light goes out not to be rekindled on 
earth. A galaxy Procter had seen extinguished—Landor, Macready, 
Maclise, Hood, Thackeray, Jerrold, friends of his early and of his 
late years ; but one recent death must have been an especial shock 
to him—as it was, indeed, to the whole country—that of Dickens, who 
in 1869 had come to London, as Forster mentions in his “ Life of 
Dickens,” to spend “ Procter’s eighty-second birthday” with him. 
Six months later the younger, stronger, always incomparably more 
vigorous man was dead ! 
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One of the peculiarities of most old people is to over rather than 
under state their age. Some doubt exists as to the year of Procter’s 
birth, and the doubt he seems to have been unable to solve. It will 
be seen from the following little note to my wife that Procter thought 
himself younger by two years than his friend has stated him to be :— 

32, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W., 
25th November, 1869. 

My DEAR Mrs. MAYER,—Thanks for the flowers. They are still blooming 
before me. And pray give my kind regards to Mrs. Broderip [daughter of 
Thomas Hood] and thank her. I had a sincere friendship for her mother—I do 
not know how many years ago. Do you know that I entered my eightieth year 
on Sunday [the 21st] when you called here, and when I was washing and 
dressing for a new century? I send you my tenderest compliments, being at all 
times your very sincere 

B. W. PROCTER. 

This fancy for terming a new year “a new century” was a favourite 
one of Procter’s. ‘Thus, in writing to Chorley in 1866 from Malvern, 
to thank him for a gratifying letter, he says: ‘I think myself young 
again (z.¢., about sixty or seventy), when in infirmity of speech and 
motion I am almost a century. My soldiers, however, are not 100 
men, but 100 years, which I tread upon and try to forget.” * 

In the year of this letter to Chorley—1866—appeared Procter’s 
last book, “Charles Lamb: a Memoir. By Barry Cornwall.” 
Owing to physical infirmity Procter was largely assisted in his task by 
his friend John Forster, to whom the book was affectionately dedi- 
cated, though that dedication was, much to the author's just 
indignation, suppressed by the publishers. In the course of the 
book occurs the following touching passage. Procter has been 
speaking of Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt :— 

These men—who lived long ago—had a great share of my regard. They 
were all slandered, chiefly by men who knew little of them, and nothing of their 
good qualities, or by men who saw them only through the mist of political or 
religious animosity. Perhaps it was partly for this reason that they came nearer 
to my heart. 

I cannot conchide this tribute to the memory of my dear old 
friend without giving as briefly as possible a few personal remini- 
scences of him during the latter years of his life. He was a member 
of the Leigh Hunt Memorial Committee, originally formed by Mr. 
S. C. Hall. In 1868 I had the satisfaction, in conjunction with Mr. 
Hall and Edmund Ollier, of raising the requisite funds for the com- 
pletion of the memorial. Mr. Procter called at my office in Norfolk 





* “Henry Fothergill Chorley’s Autobiography,” &c. Compiled by Henry G. 
Hewlett. Vol. IL, pp. 241-2. 
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Street to inquire about our progress and congratulate us on our 
success. Time and physical suffering had left but a wreck of what 
the poet had been forty years before. There remained, however, the 
courtesy, the kindliness, the sympathy of old days struggling through 
imperfect utterance (caused by a paralytic stroke) and mastering 
bodily weakness. It was a melancholy but touching picture, an¢ 
filled me with sorrow and veneration. At the mention of some 
old loved name his face would light up as if transfigured, and I had 
a glimpse of what he had been ere he entered that “dark desert 
which goes by the name of old age.” These gleams of animation 
would kindle the kind thoughtful eyes and flicker across the features 
which weight of years and pain had rendered ordinarily expression- 
less, like sunbeams on a still lake. But the light faded as rapidly as 
it appeared, and, after talking with momentary energy, he would 
relapse into silence with a look never to be forgotten. He was 
proud of reading even manuscript without glasses—a faculty he 
retained almost to the last. His handwriting, though feeble—its 
declining strength began to be noticeable in 1857—maintained its 
old character of neatness and delicacy as long as he could hold a 
pen. Of late years writing became difficult and painful to him; 
nevertheless he kept up his correspondence with old friends, near 
and distant—amongst the latter with the Cowden Clarkes, at Genoa, 
for whom he had great regard. The writing me a brief note with a 
copy of the last photograph taken of himself so fatigued him that he 
was unable to finish and sign it. During the visit referred to, Leigh 
Hunt’s eldest grandson, Walter Leigh Hunt, came in and was intro- 
duced to him. In astonishment at his height (Procter himself was a 
small man), Procter raised his trembling hands and exclaimed, 
“ Little Thornton’s son !” referring to Leigh Hunt’s charming verses 
to “T. L. H.” when six years old. It was pleasant to see the strong 
arm of Leigh Hunt's grandson lovingly and manfully supporting the 
old poet back to his carriage, and recalled to my mind Hawthorne’s 
picture of Leigh Hunt and Procter before quoted. 

The last time I saw him was at the door of his house in Weymouth 
Street. Knowing that it was a matter of pain and difficulty to me 
to leave the cab, he insisted on coming out himself, though hardly 
able to manage the short walk by the aid of my wife’s arm. The 
same thoughtful kindness induced him to call on me. It may seem 
almost trifling to record such facts, but those who remember his 
recent state of health will not wonder that I should do so—grate- 
fully. It is impossible for those who did not know him personally 
to have any adequate idea of the charm of the man. “Everybody 
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loves him,” wrote Crabb Robinson in 1866, and having, as he told 
me, “no politics,” he throughout life was on good terms with men of 
all parties. One of his most conspicuous characteristics to the last 
was his chivalrous courtesy to women, reminding one of the unpara- 
goned high breeding of the late Duke of Beaufort, George Grote, 
Samuel Rogers (when he liked the lady !), and the late John Stuart 
Mill. The nearest living approach to them in this respect is Robert 
Browning. It was the half-playful, protecting deference of the 
old school, almost unknown to this generation. I have~enume- 
rated some of Procter’s most celebrated friends. He felt acutely 
Lord Lytton’s death, saying to me in reference to a statement that 
he was “ superficial” : “ He could not have been “hat ; he was ‘ great’ 
in so many things.” Then contemplatively, “They have all gone 
before me. How many?” He paused, and added sadly, “Only a 
little of me remains: the best has long gone.” Who could hear this 
unmoved ? 

Yet some few giants remain—worthy to rank with the great 
departed—for whose continued presence we of a smaller generation 
may well be grateful. These made an Indian summer round the old 
man’s hearth. Carlyle was often there; also Lord Houghton ; and 
John Forster, who, even if he possessed no separate title to fame, 
must have achieved immortality as the friend of great men. Robert 
Browning, whose earnest solicitude shielded the declining days of 
Landor, visited Procter every Sunday when in England. With few 
other exceptions his life had of late passed in almost absolute 
seclusion ; and those who knew of his days of pain and nights of 
sleeplessness, and have heard the exclamation, “ These terrible ten 
years !” patient but profoundly sad, pass his lips, cannot mourn for 
him, however much for themselves and for the world they may 
“lament a gifted spirit flown.” 





O’CONNOR’S WAKE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


O the wake of O’Connor 
Came lofty and low: 
To do him that honour 
No person was sluw. 
Two nights was the waking, 
Till day began breaking, 
And frolics past spaking, 

To please him, were done ; 
For himself in the middle, 
With stick and with fiddle, 

Stretch’d out at his ease, was the King of the Fun. 


With a dimity curtain overhead, 
And the corpse-lights shining round his bed, 


Holding his fiddle and stick, and drest 
Top to toe in his Sunday best, 
For all the world he seem’d to be 
Playing on his back to the companie. 
On each of his sides was another light, 
On his legs the tobacco-pipes were piled ; 
Cleanly wash’d, in a shirt of white, 
His gray hair brush’d, his beard trimm’d right, 
He lay in the midst of his friends, and smiled. 
At birth and bedding, at fair and feast, 
Welcome as light or the smile of the priest, 
Ninety winters up and down 
O’Connor had fiddled in country and town. 
Never a fiddler was clever as he 
At dance or jig or pater-o’-pee ; 
The sound of his fiddle no words could paint— 
’*Twould fright the devil or please a saint, 
Or bring the heart, with a single skirl, 
To the very mouth of a boy or girl. 
He played—and his elbow was never done ; 
He drank—and his lips were never dry ; 
Ninety winters his life had run, 
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But God’s above, and we all must die: 

As she stretch’d him out quoth Judy O’Roon— 

“ Sure life’s like his music, and ended soon— 
There’s dancing and crying, 
There's kissing, there’s crying, 
There’s smiling and sporting, 
There’s wedding and courting,— 

But the skirl of the wake is the end of the tune !” 


“ Shin suas, O' Connor,” * 

Cried Kitty O’Bride— 
Her best gown upon her, 

Tim Bourke by her side— 
All laughed out to hear her, 
While Tim he crept near her, 
To kiss her and cheer her 

In the dark of the door ; 
But the corpse in the middle, 
With stick and with fiddle, 

All done with diversion, would never play more ! 


On the threshold, as each man entered there, 
He knelt on his knee and said a prayer, 
But first, before he took his seat 
Among the company there that night, 
He lifted a pipe from O’Connor’s feet, 

And lit it up by the bright corpse-light. 
Chattering there in the cloud of smoke, 
They waked him well with song and joke ; 
The gray old men and the caudiaghs t told 
Of all his doings in days of old ; 

The boys and girls till night was done, 
Played their frolics and took their fun, 
And many a kiss was stolen sure 

Under the window and behind the door. 
Andy Hagan and Kitty Delane 

Hid in a corner and courted there, 

** Monamondioul /” cried old Tim Blane, 

Pointing them out, “ they’re a purty pair !” 
But when they blushed and hung the head, 

“ Troth, never be shamed !” the old man said ; 





* « Play up, O’Connor!” t Old women. 
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“ Sure love’s as short as the flowers in June, 
And life’s like music, and ended soon— 
There’s wooing and wedding, 
There’s birth and there’s bedding, 
There’s grief and there’s pleasure 
To fill up the measure,— 
But the skirl of the wake is the end of the tune!” 


At the wake of O’Connor 
Great matches were made, 
To do him more honour 
We joked and we played— 
Two nights was the waking, 
Till day began breaking, 
The cabin was shaking 
Before we were done, 
And himself in the middle, 
With stick and with fiddle, 
As large as in life, was the King of the Fun! 


“ Well I remember,” said Tony Carduff, 
Drawing the pipe from his lips with a puff, 
“Well I remember at Ballyslough,— 
And troth and it’s thirty years ago,— 
In the midst of the fair there fell a fight, 
And who but O’Connor was in the middle ? 
Striking and crying with ali his might, 
And with what for weapon? the ould black fiddle ! 
That day would have ended its music straight 
If it hadn’t been strong as an iron pot; 
Tho’ the blood was on it from many a pate, 
Troth, divil a bit of harm it got !” 
Cried Michael na Chauliuy,* “ And troth that’s true— 
Himself and the fiddle were match’d by few. 
They went together thro’ every weather, 
Full of diversion and tough as leather,— 
I thought he’d never think of dying, 
But, Jesus keep us !—there he’s lying.” 
Then the cau/iaghs squatting round on the floor 
Began to keenught and sob full sore ;— 


* « Michael the Ferryman”’; lit. “‘ belonging to the ferry.” 
t To cry, as during the coronach at a funeral. 
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“ God be good to the ould gossoon ! 
Sure life’s like music, and ended soon. 
There’s playing and plighting, 
There’s frolic and fighting, 
There’s singing and sighing, 
There’s laughing and crying,— 
But the skirl of the wake is the end of the tune!” 


At the wake of O’Connor, 
The merry ould man, 

To wail in his honour 
The caudiaghs began ; 

And Rose, Donnell’s daughter, 

From over the water, 

Began (sure saints taught her !) 
The sweet drimindhu* ; 

All was still ;—in the middle, 

With stick and with fiddle, 

O’Connor, stretched silent, seem’d hearkening too ! 


Oh, ’twas sweet as the crooning of fairies by night, 

Oh, ’twas sad,—as you listened, you smiled in delight, 
With the tears in your eyes ; it was like a shower falling, 
When the rainbow shines thro’ and the cuchoo is calling ; 
You might feel through it all, as the sweet notes were given, 
The peace of the Earth and the promise of Heaven ! 

In the midst of it all the sweet singer did stand, 

With a light on her hair, like the gleam of a hand ; 

She seemed like an angel to each girl and boy, 

But most to Tim Cregan, who watch’d her in joy, 

And when she had ended he led her away, 

And whisper’d his love till the dawning of day. 

After that, cried Pat Rooney, the rogue of a lad, 

“ J’ll sing something merry—the last was too sad!” 

And he struck up the song of the Piper of Clare, 

How the bags of his pipes were beginning to tear, 

And how when the cracks threaten’d fairly to end them 
He cut up his own leather dreeches to mend them ! 

How we laugh’d, young and old! “ Well, beat shat if you can,” 
Cried fat Tony Bourke, the potheen-making man— 

“ Who sings next ?” Tony cried, and at that who came in, 





* A sad ditty. 
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Dancing this way and that way in midst of the din, 
But poor Shamus the Fool? and he gave a great spring— 
“* By the cross, merry boys, ’tis mysilf that can sing !” 
Then he stood by the corpse, and he folded his hands, 
And he sang of the sea and the foam on the sands, 
Of the shining skiddawn* as it flies to and fro, 
Of the birds of the waves and their wings like the snow. 
Then he sunk his voice lower and sang with strange sound 
Of the caves down beneath and the beds of the drown’d, 
Till we wept for the boys who lie where the wave rolls, 
With no kinsmen to stretch them and wake their poor souls. 
When he ceased, Shamus looked at the corpse, and he said, 
‘Sure a dacenter man never died in his bed !” 
And at that the old caudiaghs began to croon: 
“ Sure life’s like his music, and ended as soon— 

There’s dancing and sporting, 

There’s kissing and courting, 

There’s grief and there’s pleasure 

To fill up the measure,— 
But the skirl of the wake is the end of the tune.” 


“A health to O’Connor !” 
Fat Anthony said : 
** We'll drink in the honour 
Of him that is dead.” 
A two-gallon cag, then, 
Did Anthony drag then 
From out his old bag then, 
While all there grew keen. 
*Twas sweet, strong, and filling— 
His own best distilling ; 
Oh, well had the dead man loved Tony’s fotheen /t 


Then the fun brightened up ; but of all that befell 
It would take me a long day in summer to tell— 
Of the dancing and singing, the leaping and sporting, 
And sweetest of all, the sly kissing and courting ! 
Two nights was the waking ; two long winter nights 
O’Connor lay smiling in midst of the lights, 
In the cloud of the smoke like a cloud of the skies, 
The blessing upon him, to close his ould eyes. 


* Herring. t+ Whisky, illicitly distilled. 
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Oh, when the time comes for myself to depart, 
May I die full of days like the merry old man! 
I'll be willing to go with the peace on my heart, 
Contented and happy, since life’s but a span ; 
And O may I have, when my lips cease to spake, 
To help my poor soul, such an elegant wake ! 
The country all there, friends and kinsmen and all, 
And myself in the middle, with candle and pall. 
Came the dawn, and we put old O’Connor to rest, 
In his coffin of wood, with his hands on his breast, 
And we followed him all by the hundred and more,— 
The boys all in black, and his friends sighing sore. 
We left him in peace, the poor sleeping gossoon, 
Thinking, “ Life’s like his music, and ended full soon. 
There’s laughing and sporting, 
There’s kissing and courting, 
There’s grief and there’s pleasure 
To fill up the measure,— 
But the wake and the grave are the end of the tune !” 


“Good-bye to O’Connor,” 
Cried Barnaby Blake, 
“* May the saints do him honour 
For the ould fiddle’s sake ! 
If the saints love sweet playing— 
It’s the thruth that I’m saying— 
His sowl will be straying 
And fiddling an air ! 
He'll pass through their middle, 
With stick and with fiddle, 
And they'll give him the cad mic fealta* up there!” 





* «« Hundred thousand welcomes.” 





THE £ s. d. OF LITERATURE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUTHORS AT WORK.” 


> 


PART I. 





HAT is literature as a profession? The question 
ought to be worth answering ; for every avenue of 
literature is now as crowded as the Civil Service, 
¥<Y% Bishops and barristers, deans and dukes, peers and 
postmen, generals and graduates of the Universities, M.P.’s and 
women jostle each other with their contributions in the magazines 
and newspapers; and although perhaps a man might make more 
money by breaking stones eight hours a day for six days of the week 
than he could by writing for eighteen hours, unless he happened to 
be a man of genius of some sort, there are still apparently thousands 
of men and women who believe in their hearts that if they were 
not “‘ kept back” by editors and publishers from jealousy or stupidity 
they would wake up to-morrow morning to find themselves famous 
upon the strength of a single sonnet or a single article. You may 
find men, I have no doubt, who believe that they are quite as 
competent as Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone to lead the House of 
Commons, to rule the Church, or to preside in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. These men, however, are comparatively rare, and 
most people set them down at once as lunatics. But while men 
of this sort are to be found by twos or threes, you may find men 
by the score who believe that they could throw off a Zimes leader, 
if the Zimes would only publish it, with quite as little trouble as 
they could write a letter to the editor. 

“ What will O’Connell do now ?” asked an Irishman in Dublin 
after the Repealer had been turned out of his seat for Ciare, and 
when it was thought for the moment that his career was at an 
end. “Do!” was the answer. “What can he do now, barring he 
takes to drink?” Substitute “ literature ” for “ drink,” and that is the 
answer which five men out of six in a club window would give 
to an inquiry about one of their own companions who happened 
to be brought into difficulties about matters of £ s. @. He has 
but three alternatives—this is generally the drift of the observation 
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upon a case of this description—the Zimes, the Turf, or a Hansom 
cab ; that is, to turn scribbler, blackleg, or jarvey; and, as Lady 
Mary Wortley said of her cousin Harry Fielding, it is the toss up 
of a shilling whether he shall be a hackney writer or a hackney 
coachman. 

In a novel of Charles Lever’s, I believe, the hero is made to 
walk out of Basinghall Street with an order of discharge in his 
pocket, invest his spare cash in pens and ink, take up his quarters ‘in 
a pleasant cottage in the Surrey hills, dash into literature without a 
second thought, make a devil of a sensation by his articles in the 
Pall Mail Gaszette,in the Times, and the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
vault into a seat in the House of Commons, become hand in glove 
with all the Ministers in Whitehall, and Bask with the editor of the 
Times in what Mr. Disraeli calls the enervating atmosphere of gilded 
saloons. It is a dashing fancy sketch this, and, of course, looks all 
very well, in a novel. But a career of this sort is about as possible 
in a country endowed like ours with aristocratic institutions and an 
anonymous press as a career like that of M. Beulé. A gentleman 
of the press often forces himself into note in France solely by his 
contributions to the newspapers, secures a seat in the Assembly, and 
in a year or two finds his way through the Assembly into the Ministry ; 
and it is acommon thing in America for a man with no escutcheon 
but literature to turn out as a candidate for the highest positions in 
the State: for the Presidency, for the Vice-Presidency, the Speaker- 
ship, or for the office of Governor of aState. Mr. Colfax relinquished 
the editorship of what we should call a provincial newspaper to take 
the Speakership of the House of Representatives, and threw up that 
after a time to take Mr. Horace Greeley’s chair in the office of the 
New York Tribune when Mr. Greeley had killed himself by contest- 
ing the Presidency with General Grant. But if a man like Mr. 
Disraeli attains the Premiership here after the devotion of a life to 
the service of the State all the world marvels. It is seventy years 
since a literary man in England rose to a higher position than 
an Under Secretaryship of State if he had nothing but literature 
to stand upon ; and there is hardly now a single man of letters 
in the House of Commons. Glasgow has chosen a journalist 
as her representative because he is a journalist; and New- 
castle, like two or three other constituencies, has returned a 
newspaper proprietor, as Berkshire returns Mr. Walter. But you 
may look down the roll of Parliament without finding a single 
name standing high in literature. This is fact as distinguished 
from fiction. The English press forms part of the residuum of 
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English politics. It is flattered now and then at banquets as free 
and independent electors are flattered at Parliamentary elections. 
But this sort of flattery is perfectly well understood. It is very cheap. 
The press, as a plain matter of fact, is not one of the institutions of 
English politics. It is the Fourth Estate only in the sense that it 
belongs to neither of the three recognised Estates of the Realm. No 
doubt it exercises a large amount of influence ; but it exercises that 
influence in a vague and indistinct sort of way, because it gathers up 
the half-formed and unexpressed thoughts and feelings of all classes, 
puts them into form and shape in terse and emphatic English, and 
gives these thoughts and feelings back to the world as the voice of 
public opinion. 

The French press is a personal press. The English is impersonal. 
You know who it is that is thinking and speaking when you take up 
a Paris paper. You know the value of his thoughts. You can 
distinguish the man of thought, of culture, of intelligence at a 
glance. But with an English newspaper in his hand a reader is in 
the position of Isaac with Jacob standing at his side in the skins of 
a kid of the goats, counterfeiting Esau. The voice is the voice of 
Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau. Perhaps now and then 
a man may stand out from the crowd, as Mr. Fonblanque once did 
in the Examiner, and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen more recently in the 
Pall Mail Gazette. But it is not often. The gentlemen of the press 
live as a rule in the shade ; and that sketch of Charles Lever’s is as a 
stroke of humour on a par with the Adventures of Harry Lorrequer. 
Yet although this hero of Lever’s was put to sharp tests now and 
then—an editor, for instance, sending to him at ten o’clock at night 
for one of his “ d——d aristocratic articles” upon a topic that had 
just turned up, written in his most slashing style, the editor of the 
Quarterly asking him to make mincemeat of Sir Charles Lyall and 
Professor Huxley, as Brougham did of Professor Thomson and his 
“ Theory of Light,” without. reading his books, and to send in his 
MS. before the end of the week—not one of Lever’s readers out of 
ten, I venture to say, saw anything in the achievements of this 
gentlernan but a characteristic proof of the ease with which a man of 
wit may make a position and £2,000 a year upon the press in 
London by a facile and brilliant pen. The common idea about 
writing, in fact, seems to be the idea of Dogberry—namely, that 
it comes by nature, or, as Mr. Whittle Harvey, the Commis- 
sioner of Police, once put it, that if you wish to turn out poems 
equal to those of Wordsworth you have nothing to do but to 


picture to yourself a brilliant sunset, a few trees and flowers, 
VoL. XIIL, N.S. 1874. PP 
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peasants returning from their work through the long grass or the 
golden corn, and 
Forty oxen feeding like one 


in the meadows. “It’s of no use talking to me,” the Paris shop- 
keepers used to say when chatting over their papers in the boulevards 
about Scribe. “It is impossible that a man can earn three or four 
million francs by simply writing plays, for if he could of course every 
one would write plays.” 

If you have the fluency of the Ariosto of the North, if you can 
throw off a novel like “ Guy Mannering” in the leisure of six weeks 
at Christmas ; if, like Brougham, you can write an article for the 
Times in the hubbub and confusion of the Court of Chancery while 
waiting for a case, or can sit down and cut up a book like Jeffery at 
the end of a hard day’s work in the Court of Session, you may do 
all that is done by the heroes of novels, outwit even the best men upon 
the Zimes, keep a bank-book, a footman, and a park cob, and in the 
end, if you keep your guineas in a pill-box like Pope, hoard a 
fortune equal to Dickens’, or ask the Premier for a coronet in honour 
of literature. But improvisatores are as rare as orators. A great 
deal of brilliant work has been done at a dash, and is still done. 
Byron wrote the “Corsair” in ten days, at the rate of 200 lines a 
day, and sent it to the press as it was written, publishing it with 
hardly a correction. Lope de Vega wrote 300 dramas for the stage 
in 100 days, upon the principle upon which an athlete now and then 
walks 100 miles in 100 hours ; and it has been reckoned that the 
average amount of his work was goo linesaday. Voltaire wrote 
“Zaire” in three weeks, and “ Olympie” in six days ; Dryden wrote 
his “Ode to St. Cecilia” at a sitting. The finest of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s poems, “The Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” was 
the work of twelve hours. It was written to complete the original 
two volumes of her poetry, and to send out with her proofs to 
America. But as a rule the best work is not to be done at a dash in 
this style. “What do you think of ‘Olympie’?” Voltaire asked of 
one of his friends after that work was published ; “I wrote it in six 
days.” “ You should not have rested on the seventh day,” was the 
answer ; and the answer was wise as well as witty. Shakespeare was 
not one of these slap-dash workers; and Shakespeare, with his 
thirty-four plays, has conquered the world. Dickens, when he 
intended to write a Christmas story, shut himself up for six weeks, 
lived the life of a hermit, and came out looking as haggard as a 
murderer. Tom Moore, with all his effervescence and sparkle, 
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thought it quick work if he added seventy lines to “ Lalla Rookh” 
in a week, although living out of the world in a writing-box in the 
Peak. Planché produced his burlesques at an equally slow rate, 
thinking ten or a dozen lines a day good work. The author of 
“ Caste” and “ School” was one of the slowest of workmen. Even | 
Albany Fonblanque often wrote his articles in the Examiner six 
times over before he thought them fit to go to press—and sometimes 
ten times over. Hepworth Dixon, it is said, wrote and re-wrote his 
“Two Queens” eight times. That exquisite trifle of Kinglake’s, 
“ Eothen,” was re-written five or six times, and kept in his desk 
almost as long as Wordsworth kept “The White Doe of Rylstone,” 
and kept like that to be taken out for revision and correction almost 
every day. And that is the way in which good honest work—work, 
that is, to be read to-morrow and the day after to-morrow—must be 
written. Scotts and Scribes only turn up once ina century. They 
are the Rothschilds of the book market ; and their fortune is equal 
to their genius. Whatever they touch turns to gold. Whatever they 
write is published before the ink upon their MS. is dry, and every- 
thing that they publish is a success. 

You may count upon your fingers all the fortunes that have been 
made by literature since the days of Scott, and with the exception of 
Scott and Dickens, no professional man of letters in our day has 
made an income by literature equal to Pope’s. The highest sum 
that has been paid for a poem in our day is £3,000. This was the 
price of “ Lalla Rookh,” and of one of Scott’s. Pope made £5,320 
by his translation of the “Iliad”; and £5,000 in Pope’s time was 
equal in purchasing power to £10,000 now. Swift refused to let 
Pope put a line of the “ Iliad” in type till he had secured sub- 
scriptions for him at Court amounting to 1,000 guineas ; and Pope 
tells us in his own preface that he found more patrons than ever 
Homer wanted, and that if Homer had all the wits of after ages for 
his defenders, his translation had all the beauties of the present for 
his advocates—a pleasure, as Pope gallantly adds, too great to be 
changed for any fame in reversion. Even Gay made £3,000 by his 
“ Beggar’s Opera,” and Gay had at one time a fortune of £ 20,000, 
all made by his pen. He died with £3,000 in the Funds, the 
exact amount that Lord Russell raised for Tom Moore’s widow by 
the sale of his memoir ; and yet during the greater part of his days 
Gay had lived the life of a fast man about town, and had squandered 
his money like a Dumas. Swift gave away the copyright of most of 
his works to Prault the bookseller, thinking it inconsistent with his 


position in the Church to make money by his writings, and refused 
PP2 
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to receive any acknowledgment for them except in books. “I never 
got a farthing for anything I wrote except once,” he told Pulteney in 
1735; and the exception was “Gulliver’s Travels.” Swift sold the 
MS. of this to Motte for £ 300, the average price of a novel to-day, 
and set.down the sum in his diary as a mere bagatelle hardly worth 
talking about. He might have made £1,000 by it if he had 
chosen to haggle about the amount as Byron did with Murray. These 
sums, I take it, are fair samples of the price of literary work in Pope’s 
time. Yet even these sums represent only part of the emoluments 
of a man of letters then, and perhaps, after all, the smallest part. 
Pope, Addison, Swift, Prior, and Gav were paid in meal as well as 
malt, and the meal was often worth three or four times the weight in 
malt. Swift, for instance, but for his writings, might have ended his 
days as a domestic chaplain at Stowe, and thought himself “ passing 
rich on £40 a year.” His writings made him all but a bishop, and it 
was his own fault that he was not a bishop. Montague marked his 
appreciation of one of Addison’s first poems, a boyish trifle, on the 
“ Peace of Ryswick,” by quartering him on the Civil List for £ 300 
a year. A single line, and even that a parenthesis, in the poem 
upon “ Marlborough’s Victory at Blenheim,” the line comparing 
Marlborough to the Angel of the Storm, brought him the patent of 
Commissioner of Appeals, an appointment worth £1,500 or £2,000 
a year, and opened to him the path by which a year or two after- 
wards he rose to the rank of Privy Councillor and Secretary of State. 
A vintner’s son in Whitehall laid the foundation of what was then 
thought a splendid fortune by a short satire under the title of the 
“ Town and Country Mouse,” which, if published now in a magazine, 
would be read and talked of for a day or two, and forgotten in a 
week. Had Prior been the contemporary of Moore, he might have 
thought himself lucky if he had been able, after thirty years’ hard 
work upon the press, and by publishing a squib like the “ Town and 
Country Mouse” once a year, to lay claim to a pension of #100 
a year from the Royal Bounty. The contemporary of Pope, his lines 
fell in pleasanter places, and his “ Town and Country Mouse” was 
hardly in its second edition when the author, a tall, “thin, hollow- 
looked man,” in velvet and lace, was strutting about the park 
arm-in-arm with the Dean of St. Patrick’s, in his shovel hat and 
apron, with Horace in one pocket and Montague’s note in the other 
offering him one of the first diplomatic appointments in the service, 
and the reversion of the appointment of Ambassador at Paris. 
“ Congreve, when he had scarcely attained his majority, was rewarded 
for his first comedy with places which made him independent 
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for life. Smith, though his ‘ Hippolytus and Phoedra’ failed, would 
have been consoled with £300 a year but for his own folly. Rowe 
was not only Poet Laureate but also Land Surveyor of the Customs 
in the port of London, Clerk of the Council to the Prince of Wales, 
and Secretary of the Presentations to the Lord Chancellor. Hughes 
was Secretary to the Commissioners of the Peace. Ambrose Phillips 
was Judge of the Prerogative Court in Ireland. Locke was Com- 
missioner of Appeals, and of the Board of Trade. Newton was 
Master of the Mint. Stepney and Prior were employed in embassies 
of high dignity and importance. Gay, who commenced life as 
apprentice to a silk mercer, became a Secretary of Legation at five-and- 
twenty. Steele was a Commissioner of Stamps and a member of 
Parliament. Arthur Mainwaring was a Commissioner of the Customs 
and Auditor of the Imprest. Tickell was Secretary to the Lords 
Justices of Ireland. Addison was Secretary of State.” * 

This system of patronage was brought into vogue by Montague, a 
man who owed all he possessed in life—his earldom, his garter, and 
his Auditorship of the Exchequer—to a poem on the death of Charles 
the Second. But the system died with its founder, and Sir Robert 
Walpole made no attempt to revive it. Ignorant and practical, 
thinking and caring for nothing but Parliamentary votes, and knowing 
the price of every vote in the market, the only writings that this burly 
Norfolk squire took the slightest interest in were those which could 
be tied up with red tape and packed out of the way in tin boxes; 
and the only man of letters that George the Third ever took by the 
hand was Dr. Johnson. Queen Caroline’s theory was that there were 
no books like those which were to be picked up at second-hand book- 
stalls, and all the best works in her library, as she told Miss Burney, 
were picked up in that way. “It is amazing,” as her Majesty used to 
say, “what good books there are on stalls.” 

Till the time of Dorset and his pupil Montague the emoluments of an 
English man of letters had been a mere bagatelle in comparison with 
those of Pope and Addison; and Pope, according to Thackeray, 
ruined literature as a profession for the next half century by the 
“ Dunciad.” The earliest and most authentic information we possess 
as to the price of literary work in this country is contained in 
“Henslowe’s Diary,” recently republished by the Shakespeare Society. 
It covers the reigns of Elizabeth, of James, and of Charles the First, 
a period when most men of genius who wrote for bread wrote of 
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necessity for the stage. In the time of Elizabeth £20 apparently 
was the highest sum paid for a play, and even this was only paid in 
the case of plays of the highest merit. Ben Jonson wrote most of 
his for less than half this amount, and the highest sum paid by 
Henslowe for any of the MSS. in his pigeon-holes was £11 ; and 
that was paid for “The Page of Plymouth.” The price of Dekker’s 
“ Patient Grissil” was £9 10s., and for his “ Medicine for a Curst 
Wife,” £11. This was in 1600 and 1602; and when that was the 
case with Jonson and Dekker, the rank and file of dramatists must 
have thought themselves particularly lucky if they happened to get 
what is now the price of an “ Ode to Spring” in one of the magazines 
for the best of their productions. Haywood, the author of “A 
Woman Killed with Kindness,” and of 200 or 300 plays of one sort 
and another, was often forced to be content with an order upon the 
treasurer of the theatre for two or three guineas in return for his 
MSS. ; and according to Henslowe the dresses of the heroine of 
Haywood’s most successful play cost more than the copyright of 
the play itself. There is a green-room tradition that #5 was the 
sum paid for “ Hamlet”; and although the tradition rests upon no 
authority that I can trace, it is quite in keeping with the spirit of 
the time. 

In 1600, however, the quotations of the literary market were at zero. 
The price rose in the course of the next ten years as high as £ 20 a play. 
But the quarrels of Charles and his Parliament were fatal to the attrac- 
tions of the stage, and in 1643 I find one of the busiest and most 
popular dramatic authors of his day complaining that where a few 
years before he had been in the habit of receiving £20 for a 
play, he must now be content with £12. This was the price 
of the “ Bellman of London” ; and this apparently was the average 
price of the period. It was not till the restoration of Charles the 
Second that the playwright began to share with the lessee the profits 
upon the representation of his play, or that the profits themselves 
rose to anything like those from a good play to-day. Dryden was 
the most distinguished poet and dramatist of the Restoration ; and 
Dryden wrote for the stage, not because he thought this the fittest 
scene for the exercise of his genius, but simply because it was impos- 
sible for a professional man of letters then to live by his pen without 
writing for the stage. His translation of Virgil, published by Tonson, 
brought him in less than a fourth of the amourt that Pope received 
for his translation of the “ Iliad,” and Dryden sold the copyright of 
his “ Fables” for £4250, throwing in the noblest of all his writings— 
his “Ode to St. Cecilia”--as a make-weight. Yet even this was a 
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vast improvement upon the price of Milton’s masterpiece. ill 
that the author of “ Paradise Lost” made upon the first and second 
editions of his epic was #10; and Milton’s widow made over to 
Symonds all her interest in the work, upon the publication of the 
third edition, for £8 more! It looks a paltry sum, especially when 
set in contrast with the cheques which Tennyson and Swinburne pick 
up now for an ode or a song, and it represents, I suppose, hardly a 
fifth of the amount that most of us would now willingly give for the 
MS. of the agreement itself. But £10 was probably all that a pub- 
lisher could then afford to risk upon a poem of this kind, and espe- 
cially upon a poem written by a Puritan. For in Milton’s day very 
few readers were to be found out of the cloister and the Court, and 
the readers of the cloister cared for very little beyond the ponderous 
tomes of Scaliger and Vossius, and the readers of the Court for very 
little except the light o’ love ballads of Rochester and St. Evremond. 
It was this consideration that compelled Milton to turn schoolmaster, 
and that a few years later drove Dryden to the stage. Even by 
writing for the stage, as Dryden wrote, a man of the highest genius 
could only keep his head above water by making a hit—a palpable 
hit—now and then, such a hit as Shadwell made with his “Squire of 
Alsatia”—for the average price of a good play even in the days of 
Charles the Second was not more than 100 guineas. This was all 
that Dryden received for his best work, and with this apparently he 
was content. But the Boucicaults and Robertsons of the Restora- 
tion occasionally pocketed 100 guineas by a single representation, 
and Southern received upwards of £700 in the form of profits from 
the representation of one of his plays—‘“ Isabella,” I think—which 
happened to have a long and brilliant}run. The author’s share of 
the profits from the “ Squire of Alsatia” ran up to £'130 upon a single 
representation. But the ‘‘Squire of Alsatia” was the sensation of the 
day, and a play like the “Squire of Alsatia” was as rare and as 
taking in the days of Charles the Second as a play like “Caste” is in 
our time. 

Of course when it was once understood that prizes of this sort 
were to be picked up on the stage in addition to all the popularity 
and fame which a successful play generally brings with it, men of a 
very different stamp to those who had been in the habit of gathering 
round Ben Jonson’s arm chair at the Mitre turned up in the Temple 
and at Oxford to contest the palm with the scarecrows of Grub Street 
and St. Martin’s Fields—men of birth, of breeding, and of high 
culture, men like Wycherley and Congreve, uniting all the graces of 
men of the world with most of the accomplishments of men of 
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letters. And these men, by their genius, by their gallantry, and by 
their personal accomplishments, raised the profession of letters to a 
level with the professions of the law, of the Church, and of arms. ' I 
need hardly say how these men swept everything before them ; how 
they carried their heads in society and at Court, as well as in the 
green-room ; or how they were the companions in war and the rivals 
in love of the first men of their age. The theatre, with these men, 
formed the portal of the Court; and through the theatre and the 
Court their incomes often ran as high as the rent roll of a great 
estate. Congreve’s income is said to have averaged £ 1,200 a year, 
and Wycherley’s could have been very little less in the first part of his 
life, when his plays were the rage of the Court, of the town, and of the 
universities. Perhaps even then by lookiny a little below the surface 
men of letters of equal or of higher genius might have been found 
pining in garrets over works which will outlive all the plays of the 
Restoration ; men, for instance, like the author of ‘‘ Hudibras.” But 
these men, with all their genius, wanted those personal qualities 
which with Wycherley and Congreve formed the passport to society ; 
and, instead of writing for the stage, as Congreve and Wycherley did, 
they wrote only, like Milton, for the closet. 

Pope and Addison made their appearance at a happy moment— 
at a moment when the recollections of Congreve and of Wycherley 
were yet fresh, and when it was stili the fashion for statesmen and 
courtiers to take men of genius by the hand, to give them appoint- 
ments in the Pipe Office, in the Treasury, or in the Excise ; when, as 
Swift put it, a reputation for wit and learning did the office of a blue 
ribbon or of a coach and six ; and when, if you could turn out a 
play, an ode, a telling epigram, upon the spur of the moment, or a 
volume of translations from the Latin poets, you might establish a 
reputation for wit and learning without the slightest risk of criticism 
from any one but a pedant in his cell or a prig in a coffee-house. 

This was the proudest age of English literature. But it was as 
short as it was brilliant. It began with the production of Wycherley’s 
“Plain Dealer,” in 1677, and ended with the publication of the 
“ Dunciad,” in 1727. It was all comprised within the span of a 
single life, the life of Pope. And even if Pope had published his 
proposals for a translation of the “ Iliad” when Johnson opened his 
subscription list for printing “ Politian,” it is an open question 
whether he could have found a third of the subscribers who put 
down their names for his masterpiece, or half of those who had 
raised £1,200 for Dryden’s Virgil. The taste for literature of this 
class when Johnson published his proposals was extinct, and litera- 
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ture itself was upon the lees. Johnson fixed his subscriptions at 
45, promising in return thirty octavo sheets, with a sketch of 
modern Latin verse in notes ; and the subscriptions were not enough 
to pay his printer’s bill. Three or four booksellers even refused to 
look at the MS. of his “ London,” and although when published it 
ran into a second edition in a week, Johnson made only £10 out of 
it. He sold the “Vanity of Human Wishes” for fifteen guineas ; 
** Rasselas” for £100, with a stipulation for £25 more upon the 
publication of a second edition; and the “ Lives of the Poets” for 
200 guineas. “Irene,” and “ Irene” alone, brought him in £300 ; 
and but for Johnson’s friendship with Garrick, “ Irene” might never 
have been put upon the stage at all. The stipulated price of his 
Dictionary was 1,500 guineas, and out of this the author had to 
pay his assistants and to find all his books, pens, ink, and paper. 
Every shilling of the 1,500 guineas had been called up and spent in 
current expenses before the Dictionary was complete ; and when 
Lord Chesterfield sat down in his splendid library in Mayfair to 
salute the doctor as the dictator of the English language the dictator 
was in the hands of a sheriff's officer for a paltry sum which neither 
peers nor publishers cared to lend him upon his note of hand without 
the security of a MS. 

I take a typical instance in selecting Johnson, for when Johnson’s 
reputation was once established most of his works sold well—well, 
that is, for the times ; and, according to Malone, the publishers made 
45,000 or £6,000 out of his “ Lives of the Poets,” after paying 
Johnson his 300 guineas. Yet with all the profits that the booksellers 
made out of his writings, Johnson never once drops a hint that he is 
underpaid for his work, and even speaks of his publisher, Miller, as 
Scott spoke of Constable. “Sir, I like Miller,’ Johnson said 
to Boswell, “he has raised the price of books.” That was towards 
the close of the century, when the circle of readers was widening 
every day; when Robertson was writing his “ History of Charles V.” 
with a note of hand for £4,500 in his desk, to be paid when the 
MS. was delivered ; and when Goldsmith was making £ 400 a year 
with far more ease than Johnson had been able to make £40 a year, 
when he was improvising Parliamentary debates in Lilliput behind a 
screen at St. John’s Gate for the Gentleman’s Magazine, puffing the 
Harleian Library, and writing one of the noblest of English satires 
to pay a tailor’s bill. ‘‘ My patrons,” said Goldsmith, with a sturdy 
independence, “are the booksellers, and I want no others.” But 
till Miller raised the price of books even Goldsmith, with all his 
aptitude for turning out school books and trifles of that sort, was 
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often at his wits’ ends for £10 when he happened to be without a 
play on hand. His comedies formed the main source of his income 
for years, and a single comedy brought him in five times the sum at 
which he had to sell the copyright of his masterpieces. “The 
Traveller” was sold for £40, and “ The Vicar of Wakefield” for 
460. The price of “The Good-natured Man” was £500, and 
that is a fair sample of what a writer like Goldsmith could count 
upon making by a good play at a time when a poem like “ The 
Deserted Village” could not find a publisher willing to risk more 
than £100 upon its chances of success. 

The most profitable of all Goldsmith’s works proved to be his 
school histories. The smallest sum he received for any of these was 
more than Johnson was paid for his “Lives of the Poets,” or, 
indeed, for any of his works except the Dictionary. Churchill was 
the only poet of Johnson’s age who made £ 1,000 by a poem ; and that 
was a poem which, although popular enough in its day, is now hardly 
looked at by any one except critics. I mean, of course, ‘The 
Rosciad.” Thomson and Young, with their “Seasons” and “ Night 
Thoughts,” hardly made halt the price of “‘The Rosciad” between 
them ;and Young, with all his genius and industry at the desk, might 
have starved but for his pension—the only pension that Walpole 
conferred upon a poet—and his Hertfordshire Rectory. 

The most popular form, apparently, that literature could take a 
century ago was the form of history or fiction ; and of all writers 
historians and novelists were the best paid. The price of Goldsmith’s 
“ History of Greece” was £250 ; of his “ History of Rome,” £300; 
of his “ History of England,” £600 ; and of his ‘* Natural History,” 
4,800. Dr. Robertson’s “ History of Scotland,” and two or three 
other works of that kind, brought him £700 each. But he received 
seven-fold that amount for his “ History of Charles V.” The exact 
sum was £4,500. This, considering the size of the work, may be 
called, in the language of the market, the topmost price of the day. 
Hume received only £700 more for his “ History of England,” a 
work involving perhaps ten times the labour ; and, comparing the 
work with the pay, Hume, after making an appointment with Sir 
Joseph Aylott to look through the Stuart Papers at the Record 
Office, gave up all thought of original investigation, pleading that if 
he once began to look into the MSS. at the Record Office his 
history, instead of being kept to eight volumes, might run to eighty, 
Hume's remuneration was at the rate of £650 a volume; the total 
amount, £5,200. Gibbon received £800 more than this for his “ His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of Rome,” and that, according to Gibbon, 
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was only just enough to cover the value of the books which he found it 
necessary to purchase for consultation. Smollett was paid 4 2,000 
for his continuation of Hume. Perhaps in comparison with the 
sums that are now paid for a novel, and with the sums that were 
occasionally paid then, these are not very high prices, although 
Charles Knight, in his “ Shadows of the Old Booksellers,” estimates 
that if Gibbon had published his work under the half-profit system, 
his share would have been less than half of what he received even as 
it was. But these were high prices then in comparison with every- 
thing except works of fiction, especially when we consider the value 
of money and the narrower and poorer circle of readers open to an 
author in comparison with the present wide and ever-widening circle. 
To-day if a poem, a novel, a book of travels, or a historiette is read 
at all, it is read in nine cases out of ten everywhere—in New York, 
in Calcutta, in Paris, at St. Petersburg; on the banks of the Ohio, and 
on the banks of the Yellow River; in the hill stations of India, and 
in the huts of Australian herdsmen in the Valley of the Hawkesbury. 
In the days of Dr. Johnson five-sixths of the reading classes were to 
be found within the sound of Bow Bells. “Tom Jones,” “ Rasselas,” 
and “Pamela” were probably never heard of beyond the four seas 
till after Waterloo ; and when all London was talking about these 
books you might probably have made a tour of England and 
Scotland without meeting with a thousand quiet people in the 
country who had ever heard of either of them. The fame of these 
men and of their works did not extend beyond the first turnpike- 
gate, and the population of London only represented about a third 
of what it is at present. Now a work like Victor Hugo’s “ L’Homme 
qui Rit” is translated into half a dozen languages and published 
simultaneously in half a dozen cities ; but “Tom Jones” was probably 
hardly known except in London, and Byron almost went off his 
head when he heard in 1820 that “Childe Harold” had been re- 
printed in Boston, and was read with as much interest on the banks 
of the Ohio as it was on the shores of the Thames and the Seine. 
“Amelia” was the first book published in England that was 
sold out on the day of its publication. The price of this was £ 1,000, 
Miller purchasing it outright for that amount upon the strength of 
“Tom Jones’s” success. Fielding’s profits upon “‘ Tom Jones ” were 
over £700. Yet, but for the shrewdness of Thomson the poet, 
Fielding would have sold the MS. of “Tom Jones” for £25. It 
had, in fact, been sold for that sum, although Fielding still held the 
MS., when Thomson, hearing of the transaction, advised Fielding 
to break the contract, and promised to introduce him to his own 
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publisher Miller. The poet, publisher, and novelist met at a tavern, 
and over a bottle of canary Miller offered £200 for the MS., to be 
doubled or trebled in case the work made a hit ; and Fielding closed 
with the offer by ringing the bell in raptures and ordering a couple 
more bottles of wine. After “ Amelia” and “Tom Jones” the price 
of novels rose rapidly. Mrs. Radcliffe received £500 for her 
“Mysteries of Udolpho,” and £800 for “The Italian.” Miss 
Burney sold the copyright of her first work, “ Evelina,” published in 
1778, for £20; but according to the traditions of the Row the 
publisher cleared £1,500 by it in three or four years. She made a 
better bargain with her next novel, “Cecilia,” the publishers, it is 
said, clubbing together and raising £2,000 for her before she 
allowed the MS. to go out of her hands. Her third novel, “ Camilla,” 
was not published till 1786, and the price of this was, I believe, 
£3,000, a higher sum than is paid for any work of imagination in 
our times with two or three remarkable exceptions. 

Fiction and poetry generally go together, but this was not the 
case in the days of Frances Burney and Cowper. Fiction then put 
everything else into the shade. Poetry was a drug in the market. 
It took Tom Moore a couple of years to find a publisher for his 
“Odes of Anacreon,” and these odes were published in the end 
mainly because the Prince Regent allowed Lady Donegal’s Irish 
page to inscribe his name upon the fly leaf with a dedication. 
Southey kept his first epic, “ Madoc,” in his desk for eight or ten 
years, writing for newspapers and magazines, and translating for the 
booksellers, because not a single printer in London would risk £10 
upon a poem which he had been meditating for sixteen years ; and 
but for a Bristol bookseller Wordsworth might have kept his “ Lyrical 
Rallads”” and Coleridge his “ Ancient Mariner” in their portfolios 
for twice seven years. It was reserved for Scott and Byron to revive 
the passion for poetry which made Pope and Prior the equals in 
social position and influence of all but the first Ministers of the 
Crown ; and the prices at which Scott and Byron sold the copyrights 
of their masterpieces were the highest ever known, or that perhaps 
ever will be known, in English literature. Scott sold the copyright 
of his first work, “ The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” for £500, 
and his share upon the first year’s publishing account of the “ Lay” 
was close upon £800. A thousand guineas was the price set upon 
“* Marmion” before a line of the poem was written, and the popu- 
larity of “‘ Marmion” doubled the value of Scott’s next poem, “ The 
Lady of the Lake.” The price of this was 2,000 guineas, and that 
of “ Rokeby” 3,000. This was the highest sum Scott received for 
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any of his poems, and according to Byron’s calculation, it was 
exactly half-a-crown a line. “The Lord of the Isles ” was valued at 
3,000 guineas ; and the publication of “‘ The Lord of the Isles” closed 
Scott’s work as a poet. 

The Waverley Novels, after this, formed Scott’s principal source 
of income, and the profits upon these in a. year or two amounted to 
double and treble the sums that he had received for ‘“‘ The Lady of 
the Lake” and “ Rokeby.” The most successful of Scott’s first set 
of novels were “ Ivanhoe,” “ The Abbot,” “ Kenilworth,” and “‘ The 
Monastery,” Scott’s share of the profits upon these amounting to 
£10,000. The most profitable of the second series—the series pub- 
lished after Scott’s avowal of their authorship—was “ Woodstock.” 
The profit upon this was £8,600. ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon” must be 
set at the head of Scott’s historical works. It was a splendid hit as 
a business speculation, producing £18,000 as the result of thirteen 
months’ work. The balance upon Constable’s account with Scott for 
one year was / 14,000; and yet this only represented part of Scott’s 
income for the year. The total of Scott’s earnings by his pen has 
been estimated at £250,000, and the daily value of the “ task” which 
he set himself when at work upon “ The Life of Napoleon” averaged 
£36aday. It must be recollected, however, that Scott was then 
working double tides, as he called it—that is, six, seven, eight, and 
ten hours a day. But the best way of testing the value of Scott’s 
work is to compare it with what one of the ablest and most indus- 
trious of the rank and file of literature could then make by his pen 
when “ working like a ditcher.” Take Hazlitt. Hazlitt was writing for 
the Edinburgh Review when Scott was at work upon “‘ Woodstock,” 
and yet working under whip and spur, the utmost that Hazlitt could 
earn was £5 5s. a day—what is now paid for a Zimes article. “I 
regularly do ten pages a day,” the reviewer tells his lady-love in one 
of his letters in “The New Pygmalion,” “and this mounts up to 
thirty guineas a week. So you see I should grow rich at this rate if I 
could keep on so, and I could keep on so if I had you with 
me to encourage me with your sweet smiles and to share my 
lot.” That, of course, was hyperbole with Hazlitt. But it was 
plain matter of fact with Scott, and Scott made by his pen in 
a week more than Hazlitt made in a couple of months. Byron - 
refused at first to pollute his hands with “copy money,” sneered at 
Scott in his satire for making a conscript of his Muse, and allowed 
Murray to pocket every farthing of profit upon “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” The copyright of the first two cantos of “Childe 
Harold” Byron made a present of to Mr. Dallas, and Murray paid 
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Dallas £600 for these cantos. After the publication of “Childe 
Harold,” however, Byron stood out as stoutly as Scott and Moore, 
or any of “the /iterati of Murray’s back shop,” for what he 
calls the “rino,” insisted upon 1,000 guineas for “ The Siege of 
Corinth” and “ Parisina,” and 2,000 guineas for the fourth canto 
of “Childe Harold.” The total amount of Byron’s account with 
Murray is, of course, a bagatelle in comparison with Sir Walter’s 
account with Constable; but it is more than twenty times the 
amount that the poet of Rydal Mount received for his 
writings, and nearly equal to the whole of Moore’s account with 
Longmans. It was £23,540. Tom Moore estimated the value of 
his poetry at £20,000; but to this, of course, must be added the 
value of his prose writings, £10,000 more at least; of his contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Review, which were generally paid at the 
rate of roo guineas an article ; and of his pasquinades in the Zimes, 
for which he received £400 or f 500 a year as a retaining fee. The 
price of “ Lalla Rookh” was fixed beforehand at 3,000 guineas, and 
that was the highest price Moore received for any of his works, 
except “The Life of Byron,” which brought him £4,000. Messrs. 
Longmans put down £1,000 to his credit upon the publication of 
the “‘ Loves of the Angels,” and £500 on account of the “ Fables.” 
“ The Fudge Family” was published on the plan of half profits, and 
the author's share was £350, “‘ The Fudge Family” running through 
five editions in a fortnight. But of all Moore’s writings, the most 
permanently successful were those “excellent little ponies,” the 
“Trish Melodies.” His income from these averaged £500 a 
year. The highest sum that Moore ever received for a single 
handful of songs was £180. This was the price of a dozen 
odds and ends that he sold to Cramer and Co. The average 
was £15 a song. The price of most of Washington Irving’s 
works was high ; “ Columbus,” for example, 3,000 guineas, and “The 
Chronicles of Granada,” 2,000 guineas ; but, according to Murray, 
the publication of these two works in England involved the publisher 
in a loss of £3,000. The price of Campbell’s “ Pleasures of Hope” 
was 1,000 guineas, of “Gertrude of Wyoming,” 1,500 guineas ; and 
but for the tact of Rogers £1,500 is all that Crabbe would have 
made out of his second set of “ Tales.” These “ Tales,” consisting 
of 12,000 lines, were sent first of all to Murray, Murray offering 
43,000 for them if the poet would throw in the copyright of his first 
volume. Crabbe happened to be breakfasting with Rogers and 
Moore, in St. James’s Place, when he received Murray’s note, and 
his first impulse was to accept it. And that was Moore’s advice. 
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But Rogers thought Murray ought to give £3,000 for the new 
volume alone, and that the MS. should be offered to Longmans 
before Murray’s letter was answered. Longmans were accordingly 
called in, and to Rogers’ consternation, offered for the new work 
and the old only £1,000, saying that this was the utmost they 
thought it prudent to give considering the past sale of Crabbe’s 
works. That, of course, put Rogers in a fix. But, like a keen man 
of business, the poet-banker at once put on his hat and walked 
into Albemarle Street to talk about the printing of his own poem, 
and to close with Murray’s offer for Crabbe. “I am glad to find, 
Mr. Murray,” said Rogers carelessly in the course of conversation, 
“that you have settled with Mr. Crabbe for his new work.” Murray 
answered cheerfully enough that he had, and this clinched the 
business. Rogers and Moore at once jumped into a cab and drove 
off to tell poor Crabbe the news. They found him moping dismally 
at home, thinking of the thousands he had lost through the diplomacy 
of the author of the “ Pleasures of Memory.” But the intelligence 
soon revived his spirits, and when Murray sent him the £3,000 
Crabbe almost leapt out of his skin. Rogers offered to take charge 
of the bills till they became due. But no, nothing would do but 
Crabbe must take them home with him to show them to son John. 
“Wouldn’t copies do?” Rogers asked. “No, not at all,” said the 
poet. ‘He must show son John the actual paper”; and stuffing 
them into his pocket-book with a bundle of notes, off he started at 
once, rubbing his hands with all the glee of a girl with a new bonnet. 
This was the only £3,000 Crabbe ever handled as a poet, and 
Crabbe was luckier in this than any of the poets of his day except 
Moore, Byron, and Scott. 

I shall round off my notes on this subject next month with a 
glance at the f s. @. of journalism. 





THE MEN, THE MASTERS, AND 
“PUBLIC OPINION.” 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


ih “strikes,” or a dissertation upon “the relations between 
Yas, Labour and Capital.” I chiefly wish to draw attention to a 
growing phenomenon, which is, I believe, calculated to have a very 
serious effect upon the future condition of the labour market. The 
mainstay of strikes, and in some recent cases even an incentive to 
strikes, was to be found in the support which the men received from 
public opinion. Taken in the mass, the popular sympathy is always 
generous, and is invariably on the side of the weaker party to a 
struggle. When the system of strikes began to assert itself and to 
claim the whole labour field as its own it was public opinion that 
cheered it on and supported it, if need were, with gifts of money. 
The climax of popular enthusiasm in this direction was reached at 
the epoch of the strike of the agricultural labourers in Warwickshire. 
There were many circumstances which combined to make this up- 
rising of the farm labourer a popular cause. In the first place it was 
a novel phase of a movement which was already beginning to drag, a 
new situation in a drama where the scenes had hitherto all lain in 
one neighbourhood, and wherein the characters had with unim- 
portant differences been tiresomely alike. As soon as men and 
masters in one mining district had come to terms, men and masters 
in another quarrelled, and with slight variations the story of the 
struggle was the same. But a strike of agricultural labourers was 
something altogether fresh, and it contained in greatly enhanced 
degree those elements which, combined, arouse popular indignation 
and sympathy. The miners at the time when they struck were in 
receipt of wages averaging from twenty to thirty shillings a week, and 
their final protest against “ oppression” was not an absolutely new 
thing, they having barked for many years before they bit. But the 
farm labourer of Warwickshire was in receipt of an average wage of 
nine shillings a week, and since the time of Gurth, the thrall of 
Cedric the Saxon, he had borne his lot, not uncomplaininglv t is 
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true, but with a sad hopeless sort of moaning that was infinitely 
piteous. His rising up with the protestation of a right to parley 
on equal terms with his master, and to be taken into counsel in 
bargains about wages, was decidedly a new and a striking thing. 
Moreover, upon investigation it was found that, whatever might be 
the case elsewhere, the agricultural labourer had not spoken a day 
too soon. The newspapers teemed with vivid descriptions of his 
social lot, and the public, having eagerly read these, promptly decided 
that matters must be altered in the direction of improvement. The 
farmers, scared by the sudden outbreak and jostled hither and 
thither in the torrent of popular enthusiasm, offered no prolonged 
resistance, and wages went up in the district at rates varying from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

That was a great victory, and public opinion has no reason to be 
ashamed of it. But this was the formal introduction into the 
adjustment of the differences between masters and men of a 
foreign party claiming absolute rights of arbitrament and, without 
always being in possession of full data, wielding an almost 
irresistible power of enforcing its views. Public opinion in an 
especial manner took under its care the question of the regulation 
of wages, and in every case where a dispute arose it was public 
opinion that was openly appealed to by at least one of the parties 
thereto. The generous enthusiasm which upheld the Warwick- 
shire labourer in his battle tor more bread, and which bore him 
on to victory, carried the public into the other fights that there- 
upon arose all over the country, and, generally without asking © 
questions, public opinion assumed that the men were right. This 
state of things lasted through the summer and autumn of 1871 and 
for the greater part of 1872. But towards Christmas of the latter 
year a change began to come over the condition of affairs. The 
public found that they had been for the space of nearly two years 
diligently sticking pins in their own bed, and it now began to be 
a very uncomfortable place to lie,upon. The wages of colliers and 
miners had been advanced from 50 to 100 per cent., and house coal 
was 46s. a ton in London. The workers in iron and in pottery, the 
cutlers, the masons, the bricklayers, the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker—every one who ministered by the work of his hand 
to the need of the nation was clamouring with more or less success- 
ful issue for higher wages, and the great middle class, whom public 
opinion chiefly represents, began to feel the pinch. 

Just at this epoch a strike, which for magnitude had rarely been 
equalled, loomed through the black clouds that overlie the coal 
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fields of South Wales. Early in January, 1873, a decision was come 
to in a shed at Merthyr by which 60,oco men were thrown out of 
work and one of the richest mineral valleys in the kingdom was made 
desolate. This step was taken by the men with the sure and dis- 
tinct hope that public opinion, which had hitherto steadily backed 
men against masters, would also support them. But coals at 46s. a 
ton, with everything else dear in proportion, have a tendency to 
make householders critical, and public opinion showed a strong and 
unaccustomed inclination to preface its utterances on this great 
strike by an investigation into the preliminary circumstances 
attending it. This done, it found in the first place that the strike 
was based upon an act of what it regarded as unexampled tyranny of 
men against men. Of the 60,000 workmen involved in the strike only 
10,000 were willing participators, and for 50,000 the pending period 
of idleness and want was compulsory. These were the iron workers, 
who were well content with the high wages they were receiving, but 
who were thrown out of work by the strike of the colliers for the simple 
and sufficient reason that if ironstone and coal were not forthcoming 
the puddling furnaces must stop. Consequently public opinion, so 
far from backing up the men, took them to task, and even said some 
unkind things about champagne drunk out of pewter pots and choice 
beefsteaks cut for favourite dogs. The result of the strike was under 
these auspices a foregone conclusion. The masters, nerved by the 
unexpected support received from public opinion, stood firm in the 
position moderately and courteously taken up by them at the 
memorable conference in Cardiff on New Year’s Day; the men, 
dismayed and disheartened by the coolness of the treatment received 
from the quarter whither they had looked for support, doggedly 
struggled on for some weeks, and finally, after bitter sufferings, 
accepted the masters’ terms. 

The South Wales strike marked the turning point in the tide of 
public opinion. Since the agitation in favour of the Warwickshire 
farm labourer in 1872 that tide had run tumultuously with 
the men. In January, 1873, it paused, and since then it has been 
unquestionably ebbing. Decisive proof of this new condition of 
affairs was given when the Eastern Counties revolted in the spring of 
the present year. That uprising was, fer se, as strongly, if not more 
strongly deserving of the support of public opinion than was the 
movement among the Warwickshire labourers. In Warwickshire the 
men demanded higher wages, and, the request being refused, 
they of their own free will threw themselves out of work. In the 
Eastern Counties the men in the village of Exning asked for a rise of 
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a shilling on their pay of thirteen shillings a week. It was refused, 
and they struck work, ostentatiously falling back on the funds of the 
Labourers’ Union, which had promised them nine shillings a week as 
subsistence money. ‘Thereupon the masters, acting in concert, pro- 
mulgated a decree, after the manner of Darius the Median, to the 
effect that no man should remain in their employ unless he abjured 
the Union and undertook to refrain from assisting the rebels at 
Exning. The men refused to yield to this dictation, and were 
accordingly locked out. This wasa fine field for popular enthusiasm 
to run riot upon, but popular enthusiasm betrayed a very sluggish 
tendency, and after struggling on in a spasmodic manner, illus- 
trated by demoralising parades through the country, the labourers 
capitulated without terms, and the Labourers’ Union received a 
blow from the effects of which it will not for some time recover. 

One other, and a very striking instance of the new phase in which 
the question of strikes has entered is furnished by the dispute at 
the Penrhyn Quarry, still pending at this present time of writing. 
Here matters had developed themselves in a direction which appears 
to indicate that it was high time public opinion should reconsider its 
habits and see whither they were leading the country. On the 31st 
of July the men at the quarry forwarded to Lord Penrhyn a demand 
for higher wages, and in the meantime struck work. His lordship 
promptly acknowledged the receipt of the communication, and 
invited the men to hand in a definite statement of their requirements. 
This was done, and after fully considering the matter and making 
inquiries into the condition of wages in other quarries, Lord Penrhyn 
proffered a new scale of wages, with which the men declared them- 
selves fully satisfied. After some further negotiations, chiefly 
directed towards securing the fair and absolute carrying out of the 
new arrangements, the men resumed work on the 17th September ; 
but fancying the manager, against whom they have a strong personal 
prejudice, was not acting in the spirit of the agreement, they threw 
down their tools and left the quarry en masse, in direct breach of 
their own agreement to submit all cases of dispute to a Court of 
Reference which had been constituted by the arrangement. They 
subsequently proposed a number of captious and unreasonable 
alterations in the personnel of the Court, and, these being negatived, 
they, like spoiled children, threw themselves into the arms of the 
warm-hearted public, of which they had read in the newspapers, and 
whose loving-kindness and long purse had been vaunted by emissaries 
of the Union. The appeal to the public was made in the most 
natural way, and with unquestioning faith, A number of 
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quarrymen were selected for the expedition to England, and to 
each was assigned a volunteer from amongst the tradesmen of 
Bethesda. Their mission was to ask the public for help to maintain 
them in their struggle with their emplover, and that it would be freely 
given they no more doubted than they questioned whether the Ogwen, 
which brawled its way along its rocky bed at the back of their houses, 
would presently reach the sea. I saw the little band depart, full of 
hope and high expectations ; and I heard of their coming back, one 
by one, with empty hands and crushed hearts. They could not 
understand the coldness of their reception and the universality of the 
“No!” with which their prayer for help for the quarrymen of 
Bethesda was met. They thought they had as much right to be 
assisted and féted as had the delegates who in earlier times had gone 
forth from the Midland Counties ; and I am not sure whether their 
view was capable of logical refutation. 

The explanation of this and of much failure of the same kind 
is to be found, I venture to believe, in the fact that the support 
of public opinion, in its undivided adhesion to the cause of 
one party to strikes, has been gradually failing and is now almost 
wholly withdrawn. The effect of this in the case of a single 
association of workmen is to be seen in the present condition of the 
Amalgamated Association of Miners, as described by the president 
and secretary at the conference held at Birmingham last month. 
Within the last six months, the secretary stated in the course of his 
report, not less than 48,602 members had withdrawn from the asso- 
ciation, being nearly one-half of the reputed members, only 57,766 
now remaining on the books of the society. Even these numbers 
are nominal rather than real, the discussions which took place during 
the several days of the congress disclosing the fact that some of the 
most important districts were in arrears with their payments, and 
were consequently by the rules of the association practically unre- 
cognised till such time as back subscriptions were forthcoming. Less 
than two years ago this association was one of the mightiest and the 
wealthiest Labourers’ Unions in the world, and for good or evil affected 
the daily lives of half a million people. The support of public 
opinion made it what it was ; the withdrawal of the support leaves it 
what it is, and points to its dissolution at no distant date. 

The labourer both in the mine and in the field is a man who 
is very slow to grasp an idea, but when once become possessed of it 
he gives himself up wholly to its influence and entrenches it about in a 
stronghold not assailable by the arrows of argument. In 1872-3 the 
miners, colliers, and agricultural labourers of England became pos- 
sessed of the idex that if they were dissatisfied with their wages and 
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abandoned their work they would be supported in their struggle with 
their employers by the London newspapers, that all the country 
would ring with indignation at the “oppression” to which they had 
been subjected, and that substantial help would be forthcoming from 
the public purse. Strikes were consequently of daily occurrence, the 
epidemic breaking out all over the country. A condition of demo- 
ralisation pervaded the whole working classes, trade was paralysed, 
and commerce seriously injured. If the effect of this had been 
to raise the status of the working man and improve his social 
position, injury and inconvenience suffered elsewhere might have 
been borne with. But has such been the practical result 
of the fit of enthusiasm from which the country is now reco- 
vering? I do not, of course, pledge SyLvaNus URBAN to such a 
sweeping statement, but circumstances having led me to the scene of 
the principal strikes of recent date, from that in Warwickshire to the 
one still extant at the Penrhyn Quarry, and imposed on me the duty 
of making an impartial and exhaustive inquiry into the condition of 
affairs, I am bouad to state my belief that on the whole the men are 
worse rather than better for the temporarily successful agitation for 
higher wages which has been going on for the last two or three years. 
One reason why this should be is obvious. Step by step with the 
rise in wages, and sometimes in advance of it, the prices of the 
necessaries of life went up, and it is a matter of common notoriety 
that as far as purchasing power goes a shilling is not to-day worth 
more than tenpence as compared with the value of a shilling in 1870. 
The wages of labour are now everywhere on the decline, and the cost 
of some of the products of labour is lowered. But it is an unfor- 
tunate peculiarity of marketable articles in daily use that whilst 
extremely sensitive to the influence of enhanced cost of production 
they are much slower to feel the impetus of lower prices in the 
wholesale mart, and it will be some time before the necessaries of 
life are sold in retail shops at prices approaching those current before 
the great rise occurred. 

But there is another reason which touches a deeper depth than 
this. The men have become unsettled, dissatisfied, and, in a word, de- 
moralised. Instead of looking to themselves for help they have learnt 
to look elsewhere, as happened at Bethesda the other day, and on 
the slightest apparent provocation they are prepared to throw down 
the shovel and the hoe and go to what is sardonically called “ play,” 
whilst delegates parley and women and ‘children starve. Lifelong 
habits of steady labour have in many cases succumbed to the temp- 
tation to dissipation offered by higher wages. Statistics show that 
during the prevalence of exceptionally high pay in the collieries and 
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mines the monthly output was seriously less, owing to the fact 
that the men, finding.they could make a given sum in a less number of 
days, worked so much less time. The evidence of Mr. Menelaus, 
manager of the great Dowlais Iron Works, is worth listening to on 
this point. Speaking to the delegates of the South Wales colliers, 
at the Cardiff conference on New Year’s Day, 1872, Mr. Menelaus 
frankly said :—“ You workmen have taken to do less work, and, I am 
sorry to have to say it, worse work than formerly. You don’t come to 
work on Monday, we see very little of you on Tuesday, and you 
think you do pretty well if you start fairly on Wednesday. But on 
the Wednesday many of you are in a condition that does not enable 
you to do your work as you once did. Take a fact as a proof of 
this. It takes a hundredweight more of pig iron to make a ton 
of rails than it did two years ago. You know what that means. It’s 
bad work. Colliers do not do nearly as much work as they were 
used to do, though the hours of labour and the number of men em- 
ployed are the same, and all the appliances of labour are equal. 
The cost of the manufacture of iron has gone up double in propor- 
tion to the advance in the price of the article, and it is evident that 
this is a state of things which cannot go much farther without coming 
to a disastrous stop. A coal owner told me the other day that with 
an equal number of men engaged he raised 30,000 tons of coal less 
than in the corresponding period of last year. We at Dowlais used 
to turn out 100,000 tons of rails a year, and I believe that next 
year we shall not make more than 70,000. And these are things 
that will be visited upon you, the representatives of labour in the 
collieries, for you may be sure that capital will seek other and 
more profitable outlets if this state of affairs is to be progressive and 
permanent.” 

Mr. Menelaus, addressing himself to the plain issue before him, 
naturally brought into prominence the part played by the men in 
prolonging the struggle and widening the breach. But I venture 
to assert that for a condition of affairs in which the workmen as a 
class find themselves worsted and disorganised, they may, for reasons 
already indicated, hold public opinion directly responsible. And now 
a fresh wrong is threatened from the same quarter. The public, wearied 
of the cause they lately espoused, are at the present epoch, like a child 
tired with a familiar toy, inclined to let unreasonable disgust succeed 
unreasoning partiality. The consequence of this defection is already 
manifest. Capital has turned back the whilome triumphantly ad- 
vancing wave of Labour, and in the perpetual battle that has been 
waged with special ardour since 1871 the men, deserted by their 
allies, have been temporarily defeated all along the line. 
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GREAT TOWNS AND THEIR PUBLIC 
INFLUENCE. 


V.—NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


INGING of the deeds of William Rufus, Hardyng, the 
poetic chronicler, thus epitomises the origin of the 
modern town :— 

He buylded the Newcastell vpon Tyne 

The Scottes to gainstand and to defend, 

And dwel therin: the people to incline 

The town to build and wall as did append, 

He gave them ground and gold ful great to spend, 

To buylde it well and wall it all about, 

And fraunchised them to pay a free rent out, 
Here we have the explanation of its present name. It was the New 
Castle built upon Tyne to gainstand the Scots, who then and for 
some centuries afterwards sadly troubled these rough borderers, and 
in turn were sadly troubled by them. During the whole of that 
fierce period of our history, when each man took who had the 
power and each one kept who could, every town in Northumber- 
land—nay, every house—was fortified against the attacks of ever- 
watchful and predatory enemies. 

But long before the eleventh century, when Rufus built his New 
Castle, the place was known in history, as from its admirable position 
it was likely to be. Commanding the Tyne, and well adapted for 
defence, it attracted the early inhabitants of the country, the domi- 
nating Romans, the restless Saxons, and the piratical Danes. We 
are ignorant of what the Britons did here, and by what name they 
called it, but we know that in about the year 120 Hadrian built a 
bridge over the Tyne, and that this was called Pons Elii, from Elius, 
the family name of that emperor. When the Romans departed it 
is believed that the Britons destroyed Pons Elii, that later on the 
Saxons settled close by, and that the settlement was called Pampe- 
don or Pandon. Still later some Saxon monks established a monas- 
tery here and called the place Muneceaster or Monkchester. It was 
again destroyed by the Conqueror in 1072, to be rebuilt and renewed 
by his son as described by the poet Hardyng. 

Of the English and Scotch, whose contests filled so long the local 
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annals and inspired so many of the noblest ballads in both tongues, 
including the immortal “Chevy Chase,” of which so famous a 
judge as Sir Philip Sydney declared that he never heard it without 
his “ heart being moved more than with a trumpet,” we have a fine 
account from the pen of Froissart, written in the fourteenth century. 
It is brief, but eminently characteristic :— 

Englishmen of the one party, and Scotsmen of the other party, are good men 
of war, for when they meet there is hard fight without sparing; there is no hoo* 
between them as long as spears, swords, axes, or daggers will endure; ‘but they 
lay on to each other, and when they be well beaten, and that the one party hath 
obtained the victory, they then glorify so on their deeds of arms, and are so 
joyful, that such as be taken they shall be ransomed ere they go out of the field ; 
so that shortly each of them is so content with others that at their departing 
courteously they will say “‘God thank you”; but in fighting one with another 
there is no play nor sparing. 


Thus Froissart helps us to understand how the character of the 
Newcastle people was formed, and to realise the kind of influence 
which they came to possess. Sturdy, resolute, careless of danger ; 
long kept back from sharing in, or indeed knowing anything of, the 
amenities of life ; they were trained in hardness from their child- 
hood upwards. And so they are still the hardest, roughest, most 
independent, of the populations of any of our large towns. For 
myself, I like their sturdy manliness and their northern “ burr,” 
and can wait patiently for the coming of the long hoped for refine- 
ment which when its day arrives will, I trust, exact no penalty of 
effeminacy. 

Newcastle is a tempting town to write about. It is rich in histo- 
rical and antiquarian lore. But I must resist the voices of the 
tempters, and only present such an outline as will enable the reader 
to trace the sources and causes of its influence. Here is the first 
authentic mention of the coal trade of the town :— 

« By his letters patents under the great seal of England, dated at Westminster 
the first day of December, in the three-and-twentieth year of his reign [1238], 
upon the good men of Newcastle’s supplication,”’ Henry [ITI.} ‘‘thought it fit to give 
them licence to dig coals and stones in the common soil of that town, without 
the walls thereof, in the places called the Castle-field and the Forth; and from 
thence to draw and convert them to their own profit, in aid of their said fee-farm 
rent of £roo per annum, and the same as often as it should seem good unto 
them ; the same to endure during his pleasure.” 


In the reign of Henry IV. Newcastle was made a county 
in itself, and since that time has enjoyed all the privileges belonging 
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to a county, “rendering its fee-farm rent and other dues at the 
Exchequer through its own officer, without the intervention either ot 
a Crown Bailiff or of the Sheriff of Northumberland.” 

Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce says :— 

Under the first three Edwards Newcastle was the principal rendezvous of the 
vast armaments which were mustered by these princes for their expeditions into 
Scotland. The town frequently suffered from the ravages of war and pestilence. 
The rebuilding of the walls of the town and their frequent reparation during these 
reigns were a source of heavy outlay to the inhabitants. Newcastle was in these 
days the scene of sume striking events. Here it was, in 1291, that King Baliol 
did homage to Edward I. for the crown of Scotland. In 1305 one of the quarters 
of Sir William Wallace was here exposed upon a gibbet. Here also, in 1333, 
Edward Baliol did homage for his crown to Edward III. 


Leland, writing of Newcastle in the time of Henry VIIL., says, 
“The strength and magnificens of the waulling of this town far 
passith al the waulls of the cities of England and of most of the 
towns of Europe.” 

The spirit of clanship excited by constant feuds with the Scots 
fostered a strong sentiment of loyalty to the reigning monarch. New- 
castle was one of the few large towns enthusiastic in its support of 
Charles I. Its hereditary foes, the Scots, being engaged on 
the other side added to this enthusiasm, nor was it at all dimin- 
ished by the fact that after David Lesley had won the battle of 
Newburn in 1640 he held possession of the town fora year. The 
inhabitants hated their covenanting enemies, and succeeded in buying 
them out on the payment of the, at that time, enormous sum of 
460,000, From this time the town was held for the King until 
1644, when after the battle of Marston Moor this “last bulwark of the 
royal cause in the North” was besieged for ten weeks by the Scots 
and finally taken. One of the glories of the town is the beautiful 
spire, 201 feet high, of the Church of St. Nicholas, and the history of 
its preservation during the siege is thus narrated by the local historian 
Bourne :— 

There is a traditional story of this building I am now treating of, which may 
not be improper to be here taken notice of. In the time of the Civil Wars, when 
the Scots had besieged the town for several weeks, and were still as far as at 
first from taking it, the general sent a messenger to the Mayor of the town, and 
demanded the keys and the delivering up of the town, or he would immediately 
demolish the steeple of St. Nicholas. The Mayor and aldermen, upon hearing 
this, immediately ordered a number of the chiefest Scottish prisoners to be carried 
up to the top of the old tower, the place below the lantern, and there confined. 
After this they returned the general an answer to this purpose, that they would 
upon no terms deliver up the town, but would to the last moment defend it ; that 
the steeple of St. Nicholas was indeed a beautiful and magnificent piece of 
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architecture, and one of the great ornaments of the town, but yet should oe blown 
into atoms before ransomed at such a rate; that, however, if it was to fall, it 
should not fall alone; that at the same moment he destroyed the beautiful struc- 
ture he should bathe his hands in the blood of his countrymen, who were placed 
there on purpose either to preserve it from ruin or to die with it. This message 
had the desired effect. The men were kept prisoners during the whole time of 
the siege, and not so much as one gun was fired against it. 


Ben Jonson has made the tower and spire the theme for an 
enigma, which runs :— 
My altitude high, my body four-square, 
My foot in the grave, my head in the air, 
My eyes in my sides, five tongues in my womb, 
Thirteen heads upon my body, four images alone ; 
I can direct you where the wind doth stay, 
And I time God’s precepts twice a day. 
I am seen where I am not, I am heard where I am not; 
Tell me now what I am, and see that you miss not. 


It was at Newcastle that the Scots handed over Charles I. to the 
forces of Parliament on the payment of £200,000 for their expenses 
in the war. Forty years later, however, Newcastle set itself against 
the attempts of James II. upon the civil and religious liberties 
of the kingdom. James had doubtless, remembering its past 
loyalty, calculated upon its support, but he was bitterly dis- 
appointed. Having taken away the charters of many cities and 
boroughs, and appointed “regulators” to conduct the elections, 
he hoped to secure a Parliament which would accede to all his 
measures and pass all his Bills. In his blind efforts to effect 
this end he had endeavoured to unite two most incongruous 
elements, and, by combining Roman Catholics and Dissenters, 
to defeat and subdue the Church. At Newcastle, as at other 
places, early in 1688 the “regulators” had appointed a Roman 
Catholic Mayor and Puritan aldermen. “No doubt,” says Macaulay, 
“‘was entertained that the municipal body, thus remodelled, would 
vote an address promising to support the King’s measures. The 
address, however, was negatived. The Mayor went up to London 
in a fury, and told the King that the Dissenters were all knaves and 
rebels, and that in the whole corporation the Government could not 
reckon on more than four votes.” A few months later, on the 
arrival of the Prince of Orange in England, General Lumley seized 
Newcastle on his behalf, and he was welcomed by the people with 
delight and enthusiasm. In the midst of the popular excitement a 
fine statue of King James, which had been erected on a “lofty 
pedestal of marble,” was pulled down and thrown into the Tyne. 
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From this time the Newcastle people remained unfriendly to the 
Stuarts. In the attempt made by the Pretender in 1715 to gain by 
arms a kingdom lost by tyranny, his followers hoped to surprise this 
important town, but they were disappointed. The people raised a 
body of 700 volunteers sworn to defend the place, and they walled 
up the gates with solid masonry. 

Again, in the Stuart movement of 1745, Newcastle armed 3,000 
volunteers to oppose the rebels; and the town “also became the 
rendezvous of about 15,000 well-equipped troops, with several parks 
of artillery.” In fact it was the northern head-quarters of the 
Duke of Cumberland and the Royalist army. We are enabled 
to look at Newcastle at this exciting period in its history 
through the eyes of an eye-witness. John Wesley visited the 
place about five o’clock on the 18th of September, 1745, and 
he found the “generality of the inhabitants in a state of con- 
sternation, news being just arrived that the morning before at 
two o'clock the Pretender had entered Edinburgh.” On the next 
day he tells us the Mayor summoned all the houseliolders to meet 
him at the Town Hall, “and desired as many of them as were 
willing to set their hands to a paper importing that they would at 
the hazard of their goods and lives defend the town against the 
common enemy.” On the next day the townsmen were “ ordered to 
be under arms, and to mount guard in their turns, over and above 
the guard of soldiers.” On the arrival of the news of General Cope’s 
defeat on the 21st “ orders were given for the doubling of the guard, 
and for walling up Pandon and Sally-Port Gates.” At this crisis 
Wesley wrote to the Mayor explaining that his not waiting on him at 
the Town Hall “was not owing to any want of respect,” much less 
to “‘any disaffection” to the King; but he knew not how far it 
might be necessary or proper to appear. “I have,” he writes, “no 
fortune at Newcastle: I have only the bread I eat, and the use of 
the little room for a few weeks in the year. All I can do for His 
Majesty, whom I honour and love,—I think not less than I did my 
own father,—is this, I cry unto God, day by day in public and in 
private, to put all his enemies to confusion.” And he exhorts all 
others to do the same. 

From an entry in John Wesley’s journal it appears that “the 
walls were mounted with cannon, and all things prepared for sustaining 
an assault.” Many people, poor and rich, were quitting the town 
and taking their goods away. All the ensuing week the alarms con- 
tinued, and the “storm seemed nearer every day.” And on Friday 
and Saturday, the 27th and 28th, “‘ many messengers of lies terrified 
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the poor people of the town, as if the rebels were just coming to 
swallow them up. Upon this the guards were increased, and abun- 
dance of country gentlemen came in, with their servants, horses, and 
arms.” A man was arrested as a spy, and cut his throat, which, how- 
ever, was sewn up, and he “lived to discover the designs of the 
rebels, which were thereby effectually preventec.” And so day by 
day the confusion and terror lasted, and the preparations to meet an 
enemy which never came increased ; until in January, 1746, New- 
castle “ witnessed the transit of the Duke of Cumberland, on his*way 
to extinguish the 1ebellion on the field of Culloden.” 

Newcastle has from time immemorial been famous for the local 
liberties enjoyed by the inhabitants. The customs of Newcastle are 
mentioned in documents as early as the reign of Henry I. 
[1114—1122.] Professor Stubbs, in his “Illustrations of English 
Constitutional History,” says, ‘The consuetudines mentioned so 
constantly in the charters of boroughs were the common or custo- 
mary laws which had existed in them immemorially, and were 
amended from time to time, as bye-laws.” These customs of New- 
castle are, in fact, the sta¢utes which the burghers were empowered to 
deal with in their own assemblies. The special liberties of the town 
indeed seem to have excited envy, for in the twenty-sixth year of 
Henry II. [1179], the men of Preston paid a sum of money to the 
King to have the same liberties as those of Newcastle. 

The agitation on the Reform Bill of 1832 does not seem to have 
been so enthusiastic in Newcastle-on-Tyne as in some of the neigh- 
bouring towns, such as Durham and Darlington. There was a 
Northern Political Union, embracing the towns in the northern 
counties, which displayed considerable activity in creating a public 
opinion. On the rejection of the Bill by the Lords in 1831 a great 
meeting of the Union was held on the Town Moor to consider the 
steps necessary to be adopted to avert the impending crisis and to 
ensure the safety of the measure. A procession was formed to the 
Moor—the place where out-door meetings were held—the shops in 
Newcastle were closed, and flags and banners were hung out. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Joseph Watson, who is still in practice as 
a solicitor in the town. Resolutions condemning the course taken 
by the Lords, and expressing the determination of those assembled 
not to cease their efforts until the Bill became law, were unanimously 
passed. Cheers were given for King William and Earl Grey, who 
were the popular idols of the day, and thus Newcastle added its 
voice to that of the nation in demanding Reform in Parliament. 

After this meeting the voice of Newcastle in the Reform agitation 
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subsided. The Bill became law, and on August 14, 1832, the 
Northern Union celebrated the event by a public dinner in the 
Spital-field, which the Mayor, Mr. Archibald Reed, granted for the 
purpose. Accommodation was provided for a thousand persons, but 
not more than half that number attended, and the provisions left at 
the dinner were distributed to the poor on the foliowing day. The 
failure of this feast must, however, be attributed to the fact that the 
cholera epidemic was raging fearfully at Newcastle at the time. In 
consequence of this visitation the Mayor recommended the abandon- 
ment of the proposed illumination of the town, and the illumination 
was abandoned. 

Opinion must have been pretty well divided between the two 
political parties, for at the first election after the Reform Bill had 
passed, which took place in December, 1832, Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., 
Liberal, and Mr. John Hodgson, Conservative, were returned, Mr. 
Charles Attwood, the second Liberal candidate, being rejected. The 
population of Newcastle at the time of the election was under 54,000 ; 
at the present time it is over 130,000. 

The Reformers of the town erected a splendid monument to 
Earl Grey. It consists of a stone column of the Roman Doric 
order, of some 130 feet high, on the top of which is a statue 
of the noble earl. It was begun on September 6, 1837, and com- 
pleted on August 24, 1838. The following is the inscription at the 
base of the column :— 


This Column was erected in 1838 to commemorate the 
Services rendered to his Country by 
CHARLES, EARL GREY, K.G., 
who, during an active Political Career of 
nearly Half a Century, 
was the constant Advocate of Peace 
and the Fearless and Consistent Champion of 
Civil and Religious Liberty. 

He first directed his efforts to the Amendment 
of the Representation of the People in 1792, 
and was the Minister 
by whose advice and under whose guidance the great 
Measure of Parliamentary Reform was, 
after an arduous and protracted struggle, 
safely and triumphantly achieved 
in the year 1832. 


The public influence of Newcastle has generally since the Reform 
Bill been exercised in favour of Liberal policy of Liberal Govern- 
ments. During thirty-four years out of the forty-two which have 
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passed since that measure became law the borough has been 
represented in Parliament by Liberal members. In the last election 
various causes operated to change this state of things. 

The balance of the influence of Newcastle on the education ques- 
tion has been in favour of the National League programme, as opposed 
to that of the National Union, and has been declared in favour of 
undenominational education. At the present, as regards that influence 
in the House of Commons, it is of course divided—Mr. Cowen 
voting with Mr. Dixon, and Mr. Hammond with Lord Sandon and 
Mr. Forster. 

The Liberalism of Newcastle has generally been of the ‘‘advanced” 
or democratic type. The town has disputed with Birmingham the 
right to be considered the most democratic place in the kingdom. 
Birmingham points to the Reform agitation, the reception of Kossuth, 
and her consistent Liberalism for a period of nearly fifty years in 
approval of her claim to a distinction which of late but few towns 
cared to dispute. Newcastle is one of the few, and for nearly thirty 
years, with the present member, Mr. Cowen, for its leader, the demo- 
cratic party in the town have exercised a large political influence. 
The Society of the Friends of Italy was strong and active in helping 
the exiles from that long-afflicted country. The Hungarian refugees 
also found friendly welcome and assistance among the Newcastle 
people. And towards the end of March, 1854, General Garibaldi 
arrived in the Tyne in charge of a fine merchant vessel, the Common- 
wealth, in which he had sailed from New York. It was proposed 
to hold a public demonstration in. Newcastle in honour of the 
general, but this his innate modesty prevented him from accepting. 
A subscription was, however, at once begun on Tyneside, and was 
largely contributed to by the working men, for the purpose of pre- 
senting him with a testimonial. On Tuesday, April 11, 1854, a 
numerous deputation met on board his ship, when Mr. Joseph 
Cowen presented the general with a magnificent gold-hilted sword 
and a large field telescope. In accepting it Garibaldi declared 
that “‘whatever might be the changes of fortune he had yet to 
encounter the sword he then held in his hand would never be 
prostituted by being employed in any other service but that of 
advancing the interests of humanity in opposition to those of 
despotism and wrong.” Cheers were given for Italy and Garibaldi, 
and the health of Mazzini was drunk with “all honour.” 

The growth of the Tyne trade has been enormous, if not without 
parallel, during the last twenty years. Docks, ship-building yards, 
chemical works, and other manufactories crowd thé banks on both 
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sides, from North and South Shields to Elswick, two miles above 
Stephenson’s high-level bridge. The River Tyne Commissioners 
keep at work a constant service of dredging machines and lighters, 
by means of which the river is deepened, and the lifted clay is 
carried to sea and deposited there. Twenty years ago it was not 
uncommon for vessels of moderate burden to be left by an ebb tide 
stranded in the river to wait the next flow. Now the river gives a 
safe draught of twenty-four feet at full tide; while steamers and 
ordinary craft can ply at all hours. The chemical works find em- 
ployment for numbers varying from 1,000 to 3,500 persons under 
each firm. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong’s ordnance and engineering works have 
already a river frontage extending for three-quarters of a mile, and 
over three thousand persons are engaged daily in the various shops. 
The Tyne at this, the west side of the town, is now being deepened, 
and the extensive island-meadows known as the King’s Meadows, 
opposite Sir William’s works, are being removed by the use of 
dredging machines. When this great work is accomplished the river 
will be very wide at this point, and it is publicly stated that the firm, 
Sir W. G. Armstrong and Co., will establish additional and much 
larger smelting furnaces, and also begin the building of war ships. 
The enormous possibilities of production within the boundaries of 
these works alone will enable the firm to commence with the ore 
and the shaft at one end of their establishment, and to finish at the 
other end by turning afloat perfected war ships, engines, guns and 
all equipments complete. 

It would be unpardonable to leave Newcastle and to say nothing 
of its high-level bridge, even at the cost of a paragraph of figures. 
This marvellous bit of engineering work, by which the Tyne can be 
crossed at a high level, is due to the genius of Robert Stephenson. 
“It consists”—I am quoting from that most excellent of local his- 
torians, Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce—‘“of six cast iron arches, supported 
upon piers of solid masonry. The length of the viaduct is 1,337 
feet ; length of the waterway, 512 feet ; the height of it from high- 
water mark to the line of railway, 112 feet ; and to the carriage way, 
85 feet. ‘The first permanent pile for forming the foundation of the 
bridge was driven into the river on October 1st, 1846, and the last 
key, closing the arches, was driven into its place on June 7th, 1849. 
The bridge was brought into ordinary use on the 4th February, 1850. 
The cost of the bridge itself was £243,096; the cost of the ap- 
proaches to it, £113,057 ; the cost of the land required, 4 135,000 ; 
making a total—for getting through Newcastle—of £491,153—or 
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nearly half a million. The railway company are allowed by Act of 
Parliament to charge at the rate of three miles for carrying passengers 
across the river by this bridge. Foot passengers pay a toll of a 
halfpenny when crossing by the roadway, and a carriage drawn by 
one horse is charged threepence.” 

It is rather anomalous that a people who have given so many and 
such unmistakable evidences of great public spirit should have 
allowed the Free Libraries and Museums Act to have existed for 
twenty-four years before they adopted it. As in the case of 
Bristol, it is only in the present year that the burgesses have 
agreed to add free libraries to their other institutions for popular 
education. 

Newcastle was a favourite place of the Founder of Methodism. In 
his journal is the following entry :—“ June 4th, 1759—After preach- 
ing I rode on to Newcastle. Certainly if I did not believe there were 
another world I would spend all my summers here, as I know no 
place in Great Britain comparable to it for pleasantness.” Even 
those who do not share in the enthusiastic admiration of John Wesley 
may fairly find much to say in praise of this “ hive of industry.” But 
the Newcastle of to-day wears a different aspect from that of one 
hundred and fifteen years ago. It was then a picturesque town 
abounding in quaint half-timbered houses, the manufactories were few, 
and the smoke was not very dense. The people expressed their 
satisfaction at this state of things in the common saying, “ Up with 
canny Newcastle and down with smoky Shields.” But all this has been 
changed. Manufactories have sprung up, and smoke has followed. 
Enterprise has appeared and the old picturesque, but perhaps un- 
comfortable, half-timbered houses have disappeared. Mr. Richard 
Grainger found the town wood and left it stone. Through his enter- 
prise the entire centre of Newcastle has been rebuilt. This extra- 
ordinary. man was born in High Friar Street in 1798, and he rose from 
the ranks so rapidly that he built his own monument in the grandly 
altered aspect of his native town. Miss Martineau, in writing of this 
Northern worthy, says, “ He enjoyed no special training for the 
great enterprise in which he was to engage. Any carpenter's or 
bricklayer’s apprentice has as good a start in life as he. He proved 
himself to be possessed of talents of a high order, and to these he 
added persevering industry. His mind was a well-balanced one, and 
his temper calm. He was never in a hurry, never angry, never in an 
absent mood, and he never passed the humblest of his friends in the 
street without a recognition.” ‘This transformer of Newcastle died 
on July 4, 1861. “The whole town bewailed his departure.” 
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With this paper I conclude my present examination of Great Towns 
and their Public Influence. Itisahappy thing for England that there 
are still many other towns whose history deserves to be recorded, 
and whose influence on the growth of the nation has been great and 
beneficial. The power of self-government is the crowning charac- 
teristic and glory of Englishmen, and this power is fostered, strength- 
ened, and made practical by the activity of provincial life. On the 
healthiness of that life the large liberty, the ever-increasing pros- 
perity, and the intellectual development of the people mainly depend ; 
and every true patriot will desire that the sources should be multi- 
plied, and their power increased and perpetuated, for on the activity 
of our great provincial towns for good is based the present greatness 
and the future hope of the English empire. 

SEXAGENARIAN, 





Vor. XIII., N.S. 1874. 





“~~ ' WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 





VIII.—PIKE-FISHING. 


T has been suggested to me that for once I should endeavour 
to confine my remarks to practical hints on the art; or some 
branch of the art, of angling. This request may be complied 
with all the more readily since, as I take pen in hand, I have 

to conjure before me a picture of dark, gloomy November. This 
will not be the first time in the history of mankind that virtue has 
been plucked out of necessity. Enthusiastic adorers of the beauties 
of nature may venture upon stretching a point to unusual limits, 
but they would overstep the mark sadly if they sought to glorify 
or find anything to laud in the month of short days and foggy 
nights. 

Who loves not Autumn’s joyous round, 

When corn and wine and oil abound ? 

Yet who would choose, however gay, 

A year of unrenewed decay ? 

Who, indeed? Not the pike-fisher. Tourists have come home, 
like birds to their roosts; the Michaelmas daisies, in their pale 
funereal lavender, have had their day ; the chrysanthemums have 
brilliantly brought up the rear of the year’s floral march, the first fire 
has been kindled, and our lamps are trimmed for the winter 
campaign. Most people have cast aside thoughts of out-of-door 
delight, and settled down to routine pursuits till spring. But the 
pike-fisher suffers no interruption in his favourite pastime; rather 
after Michaelmas he looks forward to three months of prime sport. 
He has, supposing he began in August, seen the corn embrowned 
by the sun; has, standing by the river-side while the pike is taking 
its time in gorging the live bait, observed the reapers thrust in their 
sickles, and the women and children gather up the sheaves ; has, 
while trudging through the lane that offers the shortest cut to the 
station, been compelled to turn into a gateway to give room for the 
passage of the harvest-home wain, from which he has plucked half a 
dozen ears of golden grain to bear home as a trophy ; has seen the 
walnut-tree thrashed, and the apple orchard glowing with pyramids of 
mellow fruit ; has noticed the bright patches of pale yellow in the 
branches of the elm-tree, and the rapidly changing hues of the 
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chestnut—first signs of the coming leaf-fall ; has on the thatched roofs 
in the villages marked the assemblage of the swallow tribe, marshalling 
day by day until the final flight darkens the air; has, in the fields 
and hedgerows, observed the wild flowers reduced to a few stragglers 
fretting mournfully in the wind to follow the main gaily-uniformed 
army; has looked upon the quaker-like drab of the meads, the 
burning crimson of haw and hip, the bead-glimmering blackberry ; 
has noted the rapid gradations of the bracken and fern from boldest 
green to faintest yellow; has admired the sturdy oak keeping up 
an appearance of vitality long after its compeers had succumbed, 
until with a few plucky withstandings of the blast it itself succumbed, 
shivering and heartbroken ;—all these have been marshalled before 
his review, and he concludes that on the whole, though the autumn 
in its ripeness may be more beauteous than the uncertain spring and 
too hot-blooded summer, he would certainly not vote for a year of 
unrenewed decay: he knows that when the water-weeds begin to rot 
and drift away from their roots the fish move into deep water and are 
more amenable to piscatorial discipline than they were in the days 
when cover was plentiful. 

Let us, therefore, court practical thought of the sport which yet 
remains when all else has been suspended. By November the last 
salmon and trout, to which I respectfully last month bore good 
will and faithful testimony, have fully retired into winter quarters 
and winter occupations, and the best that remains for the angler is 
the fresh-water shark and the grayling. Roach, dace, and perch are 
in good, some think the very best of condition in the late autumn 
months, but bottom-fishing in the cold and damp, while a fair test of 
devotion and hardihood, will reign over a comparatively limited 
constituency since there are—to adapt a simile from an old Puritan 
—fair-weather anglers as well as fair-weather Christians. Pike- 
fishing, therefore, stands far ahead on the catalogue of winter oppor- 
tunities. 

Even that sportsman who sneers at humbler members of the craft, 
and pretends to faint at the sight of a worm, condescends occasionally 
to make advances to the pike, and many are the country-houses where 
a Brobdingnagian specimen is encased as proof of the prowess of 
the squire, the captain, or his lordship. In their condemnation of 
“cockneys” the upper ten of the angling world do not include 
the wielder of trolling or spinning rod, though they may look 
askance at a bait-can. ‘The pike, more even than salmon or trout, 
touches the fisherman nature, and makes us all kin. And this 
for several and obvious reasons. The fish is the largest of the 
RR2 
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coarser denizens of our waters, and as such appeals to the 
sportsman who likes to kill something that cannot be whisked 
like a minnow over his shoulder; and there is always the pos- 
sibility, although experience generally reduces the probability to a 
minimum, of a great prize to be remembered as long as he lives and 
handed down to posterity as a sacred heir-loom. The pike is, more- 
over, a heartless scoundrel who sticks at nothing ; the laws relating 
to infanticide he regards not; and if some of the legends of our 
boyhood’s books are truth, he is an ogre more atrocious than the 
late Fee-fi-fo-fum, who, we have been assured, drove a thriving trade 
in the bone-grinding business. He is the enemy of all other finsters, 
and rests not until he has worried and pouched everything within 
his reach. He is much more artful than some persons suppose him 
to be, and has to be captured with a considerable amount of guile, 
and if taken in a sportsmanlike manner (of which more presently) 
battles fairly for his life. A ferocious fish of prey, he merits no mercy, 
for he gives none, and is of the class which is doomed to perish by 
the weapon by which it lives. He is furthermore abundant in most 
waters, especially in England, and the Government as yet have not 
protected him with licence. Finally, to stop short in an enumeration 
which might easily be extended, he is, numerous assertions to the 
contrary, worthy of respect as an article of food. It might be 
urged that his appearance— his wolfish eyes and sharkish jaws—are 
against him ; but what would become of us, good Reader, if we were 
each and all judged by our looks? Besides, I have said enough to 
prove how and why the pike should be every angler’s game. 

Think kindly of Zsox Lucius, if only for the quaint stories—aye, 
and truly wonderful stories—to which he has from time immemorial 
given rise. It has been said that he is bred from weeds by the help 
of the sun’s heat ; that men and maids have been attacked by him ; 
that he has lived through two generations ; that he flew at a mule 
coming down to drink and maintained a bull-dog grip until, dragged 
out, the mule’s owner took him off; that he has fought duels with 
otters for carp captured by the latter; that he possesses a natural 
balsam or antidote against all poison; that a watch with a ribbon 
and two seals attached was taken by an astonished cook out of his 
capacious maw ; that in a pool about nine yards deep, which had 
not been fished for ages, a pike was, amidst hundreds of spectators, 
drawn out by a rope fastened round his head and gills, which pike 
weighed one hundred and seventy pounds, and had previously pulled. 
the clerk of the parish into the water; that fox cubs and waterfowl 
have been received at one fell bolt into his capacious maw. This 
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and more also, is it not written in that best of all Waltonian chronicles 
—the edition enriched by the experience of “Ephemera”? And it 
is hard to say what is true and what false when the voracity of the 
pike is the question under consideration. Stories almost as marvel- 
lous as any of the above you may hear to the present day, vouched 
for as true by modern anglers. At the first blush you laugh to scorn 
the narration which gives the weight of a pike at 170lb.—a pretty 
sensational maximum as things go; but judging from the rate of 
growth, constitution, and general character, there is no reason for 
drawing the hard and fast line at say thirty pounds. I have perfect 
faith in the oft-repeated assurance that in Holland, Germany, and 
Ireland fish up to sixty pounds may be—of course as exceptional 
examples—met with. Still, if the pike-fisher can average captives of 
eight pounds he has no reason to complain, and from what I have 
seen during the last year or two I suspect there are far too many 
anglers who are not ashamed to take and exhibit jack amongst 
which a miserable two-pounder is the premier sample.* 

Not the least source of pleasure to the pike-fisher is the oppor- 
tunities which now and then fall in his way of visiting the parks of 
English landowners where the waters are strictly preserved. Such 
water usually takes the form of ornamental lakes, placed where it 
shall add new charm to the tall ancestral trees of the fair estate. I 
have in my mind’s eye at the present moment one of these sheets 
of water where I have had the privilege to fish and shoot, and where 
the abounding sport at hand has been not more enjoyable than 
the beautiful scenery and interesting historical associations. On 
one side the trees not only grow by the waterside, but hang 
over the lake in dense foliage always mirrored in the surface, and 
always lending new colour to it. Opposite stands an ancient 
rookery, from which, before the tender May leaves have become too 
fully developed, many a young cawer is tumbled out by a party of 
sportsmen, mostly farmers and tradesmen from the nearest town, 
who are permitted on two given days every year to hold a rook- 
shooting festival. A little to the rear of a level bright-green lawn, 





* In an angling club room in Shoreditch there is preserved the produce of one 
gentleman’s rod in a single day. On reaching a nobleman’s park in Kent he 
found the lake he was privileged to fish frozen, with the exception of one small 
sheltered corner, and more for the sake of not plodding back through the snow 
without a trial than from any expectation of sport he here threw in a live bait. 
Before he left the lake he had taken fish of the following weights :—18lb. 140z., 
28lb., 9lb. 50z., 8lb. goz., and slb. 50z. ; and five splendid fish they are even in 
their stuffed state. 
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smooth as a billiard-table when newly mown by the noisy machine, 
half-hidden by hoary-trunked beeches stand the ruins of u castle that 
was in its heyday in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and whose remains’ are 
now picturesque and covered by luxuriant ivy. Owls dwell there, bats 
in the summer time wheel in and out of the dusky remnants of goodly 
arches. Pull your boat into the middle of the lake, and look away to 
the south-east. Look beyond the home park as soon as you have ceased 
to admire that peerless herd of Channel Islands cattle, whose repre- 
sentatives have worn red, blue, and yellow ribbons at famous agri- 
cultural shows. They ave cattle, although you may be deceived 
by their sleek beauty into believing them to be deer. The deer are 
the specks that dot the green slope beyond the moat and fence 
which keep them to their own haunts, and on the crest, crowned by 
forest trees of every kind, is the spot I wish you to observe. This 
is where Oliver Cromwell is said to have surveyed the ground and 
planned his attack ; and not far from yonder boat-house is a bit of 
broken ground where he planted his rude cannon and pounded 
away with partial success upon the castle. For a mile the lake thus 
extends amidst the scenery typical of English country life, scenery 
‘hich cannot be matched in the wide world,—the scenery of an 
English gentleman’s hereditary estate. 

Were I owner of such a fair piece of water each recipient 
of permission to fish it should be bound strictly to certain rules :—1st. 
No fishing till the rst of October. 2nd. All fish under four pounds 
to be returned to their native element. 3rd. An appeal as from one 
gentleman to another, that should (as will happen) the fish be 
ravenous to incredibility, some forbearance shail be shown respect- 
ing the quantity taken.* And, 4thly, and very positively, no 
gorge hooks, for either live or dead bait, shall under any circumstance 
be allowed. This last, I am aware, would be a severe rule, but 
it would apply to every one alike and would be absolutely necessary 
if the smaller fish are to be returned to the water. Snap-fishing is 
the fairest and most sportsmanlike. way of capturing pike; and 
though it would be too much to say that it is the only method a real 
sportsman would adopt, it is the artistic thing to do. 

It may appear strange after this--but what is there in this incon- 
sistent world more inconsistent than human nature ?—to sing the 





* It is no secret to London pike anglers that last year three gentlemen, to 
whom the owner of a lake in a Bedfordshire park had kindly given liberty to fish, 
found the pike wildly voracious, and killed three hundredweight in one day. 
There is no water in the country that will stand wholesale slaughter of that 
description, 
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praises of trolling with the dead gorge, and to confess that in eight 
expeditions out of a dozen it is the mode to which I give preference. 
In this I am dealing only with rivers governed by no such rules as 
the above. If the gorge hook were prohibited no one would more 
cheerfully adhere to the regulation than myself, but where the 
majority of anglers use it, it would be an unnecessary self-denial to 
place oneself at a disadvantage with one’s fellows. It can scarcely be 
gainsaid that trolling is the pleasantest and surest fashion in pike- 
fishing. It is pleasantest because it offers the advantage of per- 
petual motion with the minimum of toil; it is surest because you can 
cover more ground, and go to the fish instead of leaving the fish to 
come to you. 

Many experienced men maintain that more fish are taken by spin- 
ning ; on the whole, however, and taking one day with another, this 
I have not found to be the case. There are times when the fish lie 
close and lazy in holes and nooks, and where the spinning flight 
passes above them or at too great a distance to tempt them, in their 
then state of mind, from their shelter. They are like Mr. Gladstone 
with the House of Lords; they think once, twice, and even thrice, 
and by that time, lo! the bait has been whisked out of reach and 
sight. The dead fish dropped carefully, and in an artistically up and 
down movement, to their own level and immediately before them, 
leaves no time for reflection. Their sharklike instincts prompt an 
instantaneous dart, and the murderous jaws snap in a minute across 
the middle of the bait. True, after being retained and run hither 
and thither you may be mortified to find your free gift rejected 
and returned to your hands mangled, but you have had the excite- 
ment of the “run,” which is not the less exciting because it is 
succeeded by the blank of disappointment. You may, and you 
naturally do, condemn yourself into thinking that had you been 
spinning the fish would have been yours ; why not, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, console yourself with the reflection that he 
lay ferdu between two banks of weeds either of which would have 
caught your triangles, to your loss of time and perhaps property ? 

There is more variety in trolling than spinning. To spin at all 
successfully you must keep up a certain uniform speed, and where 
there are weeds (the normal condition of pike waters) you cannot 
work very near the bottom. The troller has therefore more to study, 
and must regulate the rate at which he moves his bait by the colour 
of the water, the strength of the current, and the force of the wind. 
He may pause now and then to look about him, and dawdle in his 
employment. The spinner must slacken not, neither must his eyes 
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wander from his line. Take a couple of men who have been 
pursuing the different methods during the day, and examine the left- 
hand forefinger of each, and it will be strange if the spinner cannot 
produce certain red, raw diagonal stripes as witnesses to the truth of 
my argument. Sometimes you will find it necessary to let the bait at 
every cast touch and for a moment rest upon the bottom, at others 
you may impart to it a spinning action. Trollers often make the 
mistake of working with too much haste, and others fall into the 
opposite extreme. ‘The middle course here, as in most human 
affairs, pays best. 

Trolling has many of the advantages of fly-fishing. With your bag 
to your back, your gaff stuck into your girdle, you may move through 
the enemy’s country unencumbered with baggage, free to come and 
go, to keep on or to halt, as inclination may suggest and occasion 
require. Booted to the thigh in trolling equipment, with nothing 
more than your trace book, bait box, flask, and waterproofs over the 
shoulder, there is nothing after fly fishing so pleasure-giving as to 
wander by the side of a river with a light trolling rod in your hand. 
In some parts of the Midland district the anglers use a singular rod of 
not more than nine feet long for trolling. _It is quite stiff, which I 
take to be a fault, but the owner can throw an immense distance 
and quite accurately with it. The chief objection to this weapon is 
that it is useful for nothing else except live bait fishing with the 
gorge. 

And then how conveniently that little interval when the “run” is 
under weigh comes in! The angler never fills his pipe so proudly, 
so serenely, so full of hope and determination as, after satisfying 
himself that the line is free in the rings, and the winch handle clear 
of obstacles, he lays down the rod to allow the candidate for his gaff 
to pouch in undisturbed confidence. If the run comes to nothing 
he does not give up in despair. Perhaps the points of the hook have 
not been rank enough, perhaps too rank, perhaps the lead has been felt 
and the fish rendered suspicious. He therefore tries him a second 
time with a brighter bait, and should he still refuse thinks no more of 
the matter. 

There are a few primary conditions which may be insisted upon in 
pike-fishing at all times, and more particularly as regards trolling. 
The tail of the bait should always be closely tied and the protruding 
spines cleanly cut off. A slovenly angler loses half the battle. The 
veteran jack-fisher whose pupil I was proud to be, and who has 
sworn by trolling as against spinning for half a century with unfailing 
success, would never fix loop to swivel until the gills as well as the 
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tail were neatly tied under the shanks of the hook, and certainly if 
the slight amount of extra trouble this gives does little good, it can 
do no harm. But I have met with several instances where, for want 
of this little nail, the shoe has been lost. Again, never treat the 
pike family as if they were arrant fools. We take it too much for 
granted that anything will do for pike and perch. Thus it is 
amazing to behold the clumsy gimp and massive tackle used, fair 
weather and foul, by men whom you would reasonably expect to 
have more discretion. In clouded water use anything that comes 
uppermost, but under unfavourable circumstances as much care 
should be taken as with the more wary fish. Walk along close to 
the edge of a pike water and see how at your approach the fish rush 
away. Instead of assuming that the pike fears and cares for 
nothing, act always as if he were shy as a carp, and you lose 
nothing, while the certainty is that you will be a frequent gainer. 

To keep as far from the water as possible, at first at any rate, is a 
precaution I would recommend to every one. Begin with a cast 
that is really no cast at all; that is to say, noiselessly drop—nct 
throw—the bait as near the bank as you can, then begin to cast in 
successive lengths at will. The man who thus approaches water 
which has been unapproached on the same day stands an excellent 
chance of making acquaintance with the prowlers who have come to 
the shallows for the small fry. More pike in an ordinarily deep river 
are taken in this way within six feet of the shore than further afield. 
Then as to gorging. Very whimsical are the notions prevailing on 
this head. I know of many persons who literally take out their 
watches at the first signal of a run, and be the movement of a fish 
what it may, strike home as soon as ten minutes have elapsed. A 
very old young gentleman I could name gives precisely fifteen 
minutes’ grace. Now, it is indisputable that if the fish has gorged 
there is no danger of losing him, but this waste of time in a short 
winter’s day is quite unnecessary if the habits of the creature be 
sufficiently studied. And it is equally true that quantities of 
fish are lost by striking too soon. Most experienced trollers I think 
will agree with me that if the gorging process be not complete in a 
quarter of an hour it will never be effected ; Zsox Lucius is only 
making sport of you, instead of you of him. 

Hit or miss I always proceed thus :—Tug, tug, andarush. That 
isarun. The fish may stop soon, or he inay run fifty or a hundred 
yards. The assumption may usually be taken, however, that a pike 
is not far from his temporary lair, and I very much question whether 
when the line unreels at great length the fish has not swallowed the 
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bait almost at a gulp. However, there is the run, and the fish has 
stopped. Should he after a very brief pause move off, and stop again, 
only to continue his journey after another momentary halt, the run is 
not over. By-and-by one, two, three, five minutes pass with no 
further movement except a scarcely perceptible vibration of the line, 
should there be little or no slack out. Whenever the fish now moves 
off after a steady halt I tighten, strike very gently, and winch in. 
This, like any other suggestion, may fail in application, but I have 
found it in the main reliable. Quite as often as not the entire 
transaction of run, pouch, strike, and capture might be effected 
within five or eight minutes. 

Live baiting is a deadly operation sometimes, and an exciting one 
if the bait is affixed to snap-tackle—that is to say a small hook thrust 
under the back fin and one oz two triangles (one on each side) 
hanging level with or slightly below the belly. On lakes, or broad 
rivers where a thirty-yard cast is desirable, it requires not a little skill 
to haul in the line until you have the requisite tautness for striking, 
because striking at these times must be sharp. This style of fishing in 
a narrow river abounding with deep holes which can be brought nearly 
under the point of the rod is wonderfully good sport, and figuratively 
as well as literally above board. Dace for live baiting, as for spinning 
and trolling, are immeasurably beyond roach, gudgeon, or trout as 
baits, and next to dace a large gudgeon will be found most lively and 
hardy. Salmon gut with a fine length of gimp attached to the hook 
will take fish when other devices fail, and twisted gut with the same 
precaution against sharp teeth is used by the best anglers. 

The use of the live gorge hook threddled under the skin suits the idle 
man, or the unskilful, to the letter. Open confession compels me to 
admit that I often fall back upon it, but never without a guilty feel- 
ing, for after all it is next door to poaching, and you are for the time 
a mere trimmer-fisherman.* No pot-hunter should be, nor ever is, 


* Norfolk, which used to be one of the best pike counties in England, is being 
ruined for the angler by the wholesale “ liggering” or trimmer-fishing practised 
there. The famous broads on the eastern side are subject to a wholesale system 
of poaching. Here is an instance. In 1873 a party of men obtained permission 
to fish a private broad, and set out from the capital city with an immense supply 
of live baits and a cargo of trimmers. They never put rod together, scorning 
such a namby-pamby fashion of fishing. Within a couple of hours between 
eighty and ninety trimmers were bobbing upon the surface of the water, and for 
the remainder of the day the men were incessantly occupied in rowing from 
trimmer to trimmer and hauling in the spoil. The fish happened to be in ore of 
those hungry humours I have referred to on a previous page, and at the end of 
the day the “sportsmen” were compelled to hire a farmer’s cart to take home 
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without it. There is no skill connected with a process where the 
fish does all the work. It has not the excuse of trolling, in which 
the chief art is how to find your fish. The live bait wriggles and 
swims, the jack comes from near or far, and after inspection takes it. 
After the lapse of the usual time you haul in and lift him into the 
boat. Compare his feeble attempts to escape with the play given by 
a fish hooked only in his horny, prickly mouth. There is no com- 
parison, and when you hear men lamenting that in this sort of live 
baiting they have been “broken away”—that is the regulation phrase— 
you know without further thought how to estimate their skill as 
anglers. Assuming that every pike-fisher deserving the name subjects 
his line, traces, swivels, and hooks to a smart testing strain before 
he begins, and that they are of ordinary strength, it is difficult to 
conceive how 2 pike with a couple of hooks deep in his gullet 
tearing at his vitals can, with ordinary patience, break violently 
away. Grant the fellow time and he may be turned up like a 
log. 

Herein again I confess to preaching where I do not always practise. 
Last Allhallows Day I had the opportunity of fishing a small lake 
under the Chiltern hills. There had been a remarkably sharp frost 
for that time of the year, and there was, over the narrow mouth of 
the lake, ice a third of an inch thick, which took full half an hour to 
cut through with a boat. The morning was a simple blank. Dace 
curled by the best spinning flights to be procured, artificial gudgeon 
and minnows, and spoon bait, were tried, and there was not a 
sign of success. The luncheon hour found us weary and despairing : 
alive roach was then tried with the usual gorge hook, whose gimp 
was passed under the side skin out of the mouth. Before the cold 
meat was out of the napkin the float went off like an arrow, and 
this proved a keynote to which a rattling tune was played. Not 
only was the afternoon’s sport good, but the surroundings were 
themselves most delightful. The keeper was out with his dogs and 
punt shooting wild ducks, and as the birds took a good deal of shoot- 
ing, and the fowler did not stop until he had four brace, besides a 
couple of coots, there was plenty to look at between the disappearances 





the booty. At a loss to know hew to dispose of the quantity, they sold it in 
open market at twopence per pound. By accident the owner of the bread, next 
morning, passed by the stall, and was naturally arrested by the novel sight. 
When he carelessly inquired where the fish came from, and was informed—for 
the fellows had not the cunning to keep their own counsel—that they were the 
representatives of his own domain, his astonishment and anger may be imagined. 
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of the great crimson float. Another source of observation was the 
effect of the frost upon the trees. 


It shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As if a storm passed by. 


The wind was a mere breath, and that at fitful intervals, but when- 
ever the breath came, like a passing sigh, the rustling of the leaves 
which had been stricken by the frost, and the tremor and haste of 
their flight to the ground, were most curious to behold. In the 
morning the bit of lawn between the keeper’s house and the landing 
steps was bare: in the evening it was ankle deep in the leaves shed 
by the horse-chestnut trees. Of my “take” I will only say that a 
new rush basket had to be purchased to convey it to town, and that 
some unknown friend thought it worth a paragraph in the columns of 
a certain sporting journal. During the day, at another end of the lake, 
a party of merry gentlemen had been laughing and shouting and 
singing, so much so that it never occurred to me that they could be 
prospering much with their rods. They had scarcely moved from 
one spot, but they came in at dusk with seventy pounds of fish 
between them. 

Spinning demands, last, but as I have already observed, not least, 
some notice. There are several kinds of flights recommended as 
superior to any others, but so long as the bait spins and there is 
something dangerous at the vent of the bait—there or thereabouts— 
it does not signify much. A large strong triangle at the end of a 
short length of gimp, passed into the vent and out of the mouth of 
the bait, is used at all times by various friends of my own, who 
declare it surpasses every invention that has been devised. Others 
give the palm to a succession of the most terrible triangles ; others 
use nothing but artificial baits. They are all good in their way, and 
all worth a trial. The pike-fisher’s box should contain two or three 
flights for natural bait, a spoon, a large phantom minnow, and a 
medium sized artificial dace ; having this, he need not remain at 
home because the bait-can has returned empty from the tackle-shop. 
Spinning from boat or bank does not require the extreme length of 
line supposed by some to be necessary, and young beginners may 
to an erroneous conception of what is here essential trace the inex- 
tricable tangles which act so prejudicially against the temper 
and which bring their bait round about their ears instead of twenty 
yards off as they had fondly hoped. Let it never be forgotten that a 
short line cleanly cast, and a bait splashixg little, and spun back well 
under hand, are more effective a hundred times than a sensational 
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hurl into space ; also that to clear the water, and render yourself able 
to stand close to the edge, a preliminary cast right and left about a 
yard from and parallel with the bank should be essayed. Where 
rushes fringe the river this precaution should not be omitted. 
Time and practice alone make a good spinner, and there are veteran 
anglers who, chiefs at trolling, are in the last rank as spinners. On 
the other hand, a masterful spinner is more likely to be an effective 
troller. 

Spinning may not be the pleasantest or surest, but there can be 
no hesitation in pronouncing it the most artistic method of pike- 
fishing. But there is spinning and spinning, and many men delude 
themselves into the fancy that their clumsy wobbling is the correct 
thing. The best spinner is he who, like Caleb Plummer, goes as near 
to nature as possible. Spinning makes you so independent of the 
bait nuisance. Procuring bait, dead or alive, is, as many of my 
readers will ruefully admit, frequently a more formidable undertaking 
than getting the pike, and to travel a distance either in train or 
dogcart, on foot or on horseback, with a can full of splashing fish 
that will give up the ghost unless the water be continually changed, 
is a penalty and not a pleasure. The various spoonbaits, phantom 
fish, shadowy fancies, and well made imitations of a more substantial 
nature, are so numerous and cheap, and answer the purpose so well, 
that the spinner may laugh at contingencies which give infinite trouble 
to trollers and live baiters. The fish has a better chance also, and 
the fisherman meanwhile is able to exercise a very summary jurisdic- 
tion. However, on the question of pike-fishing, opinions will always 
differ, and pike-fishers, touching the respective methods which this 
sketch has suggested, will, let me hope, agree to differ with that 
urbanity and gentleness of spirit whjch characterise them. 

A serio-comic incident which occurred to me once upon a time I 
cannot forbear recounting. Hearing that in the small reservoirs 
attached to some print works near Manchester there were pike, I 
soon procured the manufacturers’ permission, and started off from 
the metropolis of cotton-dom with nothing but an artificial trout as 
bait. It had never been remarkable for its perfection, and after long 
use had become battered out of all shape and colour. All the reser- 
voirs but one were carefully spun over with the unlikely machine to 
no purpose. In the last a fish beyond doubt struck at it four times 
in succession,,and mightily puzzled was I that nothing more produc- 
tive had resulted. An inspection, however, showed that the loose 
triangles over the shoulder had not a sharp point between them, and 
it became necessary with a bit of thread, and in a very rough-and: 
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ready manner, to substitute for them the tail triangle. At the next spin 
I hooked my gentleman—a long, gaunt, wretchedly-coloured fish, 
with a body as thin as a hake’s. Not another “touch” was received 
during the remainder of the afternoon, and I departed with my 
famine-stricken wretch in the basket. Three months later at a junc- 
tion railway station in Lancashire I fell into conversation with a 
homeward-bound ‘party of anglers whose rods and baskets I con- 
sidered sufficient warrant for self-introduction. In the course of con- 
versation I told the story of the starved pike, starved as I was now 
able to say, for I had dissected him to discover the cause of his pre- 
ternatural lankiness. A middle-aged man broke forth into lamenta- 
tion— 

“Eh! mon, and wur it thee that tuk it? Aw looved yon fish 
gradely, that aw did.” 

To the end of my days I may not forget the pathetic melancholy 
of that man’s tone and countenance. After he had mourned in 
silence awhile I brought him round—by the aid of the refreshment 
counter—and the murder was out. In one of his fishing trips 
at holiday time he had captured a pikelet while fishing for 
roach, had brought it home, deposited it in the reservoir, and fed it 
tenderly. The pike throve, and, according to his narrative, some 
intimacy sprang up between them; he saddened as he remembered 
how the fish would come to the side to be fed, and firmly believed 
that it knew as well as he did when Easter and Whitsuntide and a 
consequent glut of gudgeon and minnows drew near. By-and-by the 
man lost employment, and in his absence his wife, who had always 
personally disliked “ t’ varmint,” left it to its own resources. During 
that unlucky interval my ruthless and fatal hand robbed the reservoir 
of its one inhabitant, and that inhabitant of its miserable life. The 
one comfort left to Tim Bobbin was that the dark uncertainty as to 
its fate had been removed from his mind by my casual appearance 
on the junction platform. 


Rep SPINNER. 




















A RAMBLING STORY. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Author of “ The Iron Cousin,” ‘“‘ The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” “‘ The Complete 
Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c. 


PART VI. 


N the calmer moments that ensued upon our blissful assurance 
of mutual affection, Lady Gertrude made me recount every 
detail of the extraordinary chances by which I had constantly 

YoS2, come into contact with persons and circumstances which 
accumulated so many points of connection between us, and had so 
powerfully excited my feelings towards herself. She was never weary 
of questioning and re-questioning, and I was as little tired of 
satisfying her inquiries. In turn I drew her to tell me some of the 
events which had awakened her interest in me, and to relate such 
particulars as should explain the curious mistake by which she had 
been led to believe me to be Maurice Darwin. 

“You are insatiate, like all your sex,” she playfully said, “ where 
proofs of your power and evidences of your being beloved are con- 
cerned ; but once admit that single simple fact, all the rest follows ot 
course ; once allow you to know that you have won a heart, and you 
never give it peace until you learn the extent of your mastery over 
its very impulse, emotion, and inclination. Well, let me indulge your 
curiosity once for all, that I may earn exemption from catechising 
ever after.” 

“I promise nothing on that score,” I answered, laughing. “I 
reserve to myself the right of inquisition, so long as the heart does not 
shut itself against my loving claim to know its every thought ; mean- 
time, tell me all its earliest hints of liking towards him who was to be 
its proud possessor.” 

“T am afraid it gave treacherous evidence of having yielded to the 
first impression made upon its foolish, grateful nature ; I believe it 
surrendered—at indiscretion—to the assault made upon its womanly 
weakness by that brave, noble-looking stranger who snatched me 
from impending death, with an air modest and respectful as though 
he had achieved a very nothing, while all the time he had not only 
effected my rescue, but had stolen himself into my favour.” 

“ Had he -but known it!” I exclaimed. 
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“You would have been more intrepid even than you were ; and 
yet you wanted not audacity, as it was. Catching a strange lady 
in your arms, and thieving her heart through her eyes with your 
own bashful-reverent gaze, was tolerably forward for a first step in 
acquaintance. Well, I shall not tell you how my thoughts were 
haunted by that gaze—it is too exultingly fixed upon me now; [ 
shall not tell you how vainly I sought to banish it from my recol- 
lection, or how, finding this impossible, I gave way to the growing 
influence it possessed and yielded my spirit to its ever-increasing 
hold upon my feelings and imagination. I was at this stage of my— 
my heart-straying—when I chanced to go with a party of friends to a 
private view of some paintings that were preparing for exhibition ; 
it was by gaslight, just before the opening of the exhibition, and many 
of the students and artists were at work upon their pictures, giving 
them the last few finishing touches. In one of the young men 
painting there, so intently and absorbedly that he never raised his 
eyes once from what he was about, I recognised my deliverer from 
the restive carriage-horses in Hyde Park. I watched him quietly 
for some time, but he took no note of the company—he was wholly 
engrossed in his picture. I even advanced near enough to him to 
look at the subject of the painting upon which he was engaged, but 
he was too deeply occupied to be distracted, although my breath 
almost touched the clusters of hair upon his shoulder.” 

“‘Obtuse! Inapprehensive! How could I be so lost to all sense 
of your presence ?” 

“You were entirely devoted to your mistress, Art,” smiled Lady 
Gertrude, “and had no eyes for mortal women. You never turned, 
and I stood carefully still and motionless beside you ; but soon I was 
recalled to myself by the approach of my party, who carried me 
away into another room, and we shortly after left the painting- 
school. I attended the exhibition immediately it opened, but to my 
great disappointment the picture was not there. I had built my hope 
on ascertaining the artist’s name from the catalogue, and now I had 
lost all apparent chance of learning who he was. But one day, not 
long after, as I was driving through a by-street, my eye was attracted 
by a painting in a picture-dealer’s shop, which I instantly recognised 
for the one I had seen you working upon that evening at the 
painting-school.” 

I repressed the exclamation that arose to my lips, and suffered 
Lady Gertrude to proceed. 

“At the very moment of my perceiving the picture I saw two 
young men issue arm-in-arm from the door of the picture-dealer’s 
shop, in one of whom I recognised the young artist who had—who 
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was—in short, who seemed destined to rob me of that half-lost heart 
we were speaking of. I was unable that day to pursue my inquiry, 
but on the following morning I drove to the picture-dealer’s, that I 
might possess myself of the painting and of the artist’s name at the 
same time. I found the picture gone, but I took courage to ask the 
painter’s name, and was told that it was Maurice Darwin. How 
could I doubt? I had seen him at work upon this very picture, and 
I had seen him leave the shop where it was exposed {or sale.” 

“You saw me leave the shop arm-in-arm with Maurice Darwin, 
who was, in truth, the painter of that picture. It was by an accident 
that I came to work upon it at all, but I recollect the circumstance 
perfectly. Maurice, eager to finish his picture in time for the 
exhibition, worked at it night and day, with the permission of the 
directors ; but that particular night my friend had some unavoidable 
engagement, and I undertook to supply his place as well as I could, 
by his own request, that the picture might still advance during his 
enforced absence. But our efforts were in vain, the picture was not 
finished in time, and it was not exhibited after all. He sent it to 
the picture-dealer’s, where it obtained a purchaser, and also led to 
the strange occurrence of your believing my name to be one which I 
have a thousand times envied in its hold upon your thoughts. I 
shall never lose that jealous burning at my heart with which I used 
to discover your tenderness for the name of ‘ Maurice Darwin,’ until 
I knew that ‘Sydney Hamilton’ has obtained an equally fond 
place in your regard.” 

“Encroacher ! you know but too well that it was himself, and not 
his name, I saw when I traced those words which met your eye at 
the forest cottage ; that it was himself, and not his name, dwelt in 
my fevered fancy when my lips murmured those syllables ; that it 
was his image, and not his name, which possessed my heart and 
wrung it into anguish when I saw the printed sentence which 
proclaimed his marriage with another.” 

“With my sister—with Helen Hamilton.” 

“It was the knowledge of that marriage which enabled me to 
acquire so much firmness and ease in receiving you here lately. 
When Mr. Maynard mentioned ‘a young English artist,’ I felt a 
conviction that it must be yourself, knowing you to be in Venice, 
and having recognised you at the masked ball. Upon his giving 
‘Sydney Hamilton’ as your name, I concluded that you had 
adopted your wife’s to travel with, and upon seeing you I found 
that I was right as to your identity. The touch of vexation I felt 


that you should have chosen to be introduced under a false name 
VoL. XIII., N.S. 1874. Ss 
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naturally abated under the influence of your own presence. The 
soul of integrity and honour, the spirit of a true gentleman, shone 
forth unmistakably in your every look and word, and aided the 
knowledge I had of your being married in giving me power to treat you 
with familiar confidence, to feel towards you as a valued, gratefully- 
esteemed friend. I cherished this calmer feeling, believing that all 
other was hopeless, and I rejoiced to find that my heart could take 
pride and delight in knowing and admiring you, without a thought 
that I could be dearer to you than one whose life you had saved, 
and therefore for whom you felt some interest and regard ; but you 
taught me to think that—that ”—— 

“ That I loved you, that I could not be content without your love 
in return ; and unless you give me proof that you can love Sydney 
Hamilton as you have loved Maurice Darwin, I shall never be able 
to believe that you do not still feel love for him, and only the friendly 
esteem for me which you just now owned. I have too long endured 
an aching torture of jealousy for your fond regard towards that name 
not to desire strong evidence of your entertaining the same feeling 
towards mine. Nay, I almost doubt whether you will ever accord it 
those privileges you bestowed on its rival. How can I hope that hand 
will trace in loving reverie or those lips repeat in tender murmurs 
my Own poor name?” 

“* Sydney—Sydney Hamilton—my Sydney,” was breathed in tones 
that vibrated to my heart’s core; I thanked the dear mouth that 
uttered them, as I ventured to pursue my advantage. 

“ Prove your regard for the name by making it your own,” I 
urged passionately ; “ exchange your noble one for the artist’s humble 
one. Beall generous. Crown the inestimable gift of your love by 
the bounteous gift of your hand. Give me yourself, let me call you 
wife, and grant me the proud right to shield you from tyranny by 
substituting the love and protection of a husband for the despotic 
rule of an austere guardian.” 

“ My uncle! Lord Haughtonhurst !” exclaimed Lady Gertrude, her 
cheek turning pale and her eye timidly glancing round. “ I have been 
so lost in an entrancing dream that I had forgotten his very existence ; 
he will return, he will discover all, he will force me from my chosen 
husband !” 

She trembled violently and again looked hurriedly and alarmedly 
about her; then, recovering firmness, she drew herself to her full 
height and said, with a quiet, determined majesty of womanhood— 

“* But that he shall not do; that he shall never do ; no force shall 
compel me to disavow my preference, or yield my right of uncon- 
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trolled choice in love, now that I know my love is nobly placed. 
Dear Sydney, I am free to accept your suit. I am of age; the law 
cannot constrain me to obey my guardian longer. I am my own 
mistress now, my minority having ceased some weeks since, and I am 
at liberty to bestow my hand as my heart dictates. It is yours, and 
no weak, habitual dread of one who has been more a master than a 
kinsman to his orphan niece, shall prevent my redeeming my pledged 
word.” 

“ Let me claim your promised trust at once, let me receive this 
dear hand fast in mine, before your guardian returns to exercise his 
unjustifiable dominion. You have a right to dispose of yourself with- 
out consulting his will; better do this now than brave his opposition 
later. Once married, your uncle can have no power to interfere 
between yourself and your wedded husband. Assert your right of 
choice by taking the man your heart has selected to be your devoted 
lover, friend, and protector through life ; confirm his happiness, while 
you confide your own to his keeping from this time forth.” 

The sweet face looked no denial, the gentle lips uttered none, and 
I took the soft silence for compliance. 

When I quitted her that day, it was with the understanding that 
I should consult Mr. Maynard upon the means of having the mar- 
riage performed with the utmost possible privacy, and I was on my 
way to his house for this purpose when I heard my name called 
from a passing gondola. Upon nearing it and recognising the person 
who had challenged me, who should I behold but Cuthbert Woodley ! 
I fear my first idea, on seeing him, was not so much pleasure at the 
meeting as joy at the thought that he was a Protestant clergyman. 
I sprang into his gondola, seized his hand, and overpowered him with 
exclamations of welcome. 

“My dear Woodley! My dear friend, what blessed chance brings 
you to Venice, in the name of all that is wondrous and delightful ? 
I am not only overjoyed to see you for your own sake, but for the 
sake of a favour I have to ask at your hands.” 

“You double the pleasure of this unexpected meeting, Hamilton ; 
tell me in what way I can be useful to you. You are associated with one 
of the happiest moments of my life—when the good-hearted Sir John 
forgave me for having made his daughter my wife without his leave.” 

“ And now I want a like good office from you, my dear Woodley ; 
I want you to overlook my having stolen a lady’s affections and 
persuaded her to consent to a secret union ; and moreover, I want 
you to perform the part of pastor and father in one, and to give me 
my wife yourself—to marry us.” 
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“You are not serious, Hamilton?” he said in his quiet way, which 
was in curious contrast with my laughing, excited manner; “and yet, 
when I look at your dancing eyes and your whole air of triumphant 
happiness, I know not what to think.” 

** Come with me to my rooms,” I said, “and I will try and teli you 
soberly and sedately all my glad story ; and you shall relate to me 
the occasion of your sudden visit to Italy.” 

“ My brief good fortune is soon narrated,” answered Mr. Woodley. 
“T have had a considerable legacy left to me, and thé bequest 
entailed the necessity of my coming to Venice. But now let me 
know the particulars of your good fortune.” 

“Tt transcends yours as much as a woman who contains all wealth 
of beauty and goodness in her own person surpasses any sum of 
legacy-money that ever fell to the share of mortal man! I have won 
her to forget my many imperfections in my sole great love, and to 
give me her countless perfections in her own self. I rely upon your 
friendly help to ratify the bounteous gift ; you will not, you must not 
deny me, Woodley.” 

I omitted no plea by which I could succeed in overcoming what- 
ever scruple he might feel in becoming a party to this sudden 
measure, and met all his objections to its clandestine nature by 
stating the many causes which operated to render it needful. I 
explained to him the severity and unjustly-strained authority of the 
guardian uncle ; the opportunity afforded by his absence for his 
niece to exercise her right of free self-disposal in marriage; the 
circumstances of our long mutual attachment, and the timely service 
his own arrival in Venice allowed him to render us, by joining our 
hands in immediate wedlock. 

On an appointed day, having informed Lady Gertrude of what had 
befallen, we repaired to her palace at as early an hour as we dared to 
appear there, and were ushered into the usual drawing-room in which 
the easel and the unfinished painting stood. Two faithful attendants 
of Lady Gertrude were there by Mr. Woodley’s previous arrange- 
ment. I busied myself with the portrait, partly to carry on the usual 
air of my motive for attending there, partly to conceal the heart- 
beating expectation with which I awaited Lady Gertrude’s entrance. 

She came. She approached us with a look in which blushing 
emotion and resolved composure were blended ; she seemed to have 
steadied the timid confusion of her feelings by assuming a mien of 
firmness which should best express her glad confidence in the man 
upon whose truth and love her heart had reposed its hope. She 
wore a simple robe of white, no richer than a lady’s ordinary morning 
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dress, but in which she looked a bride for a sovereign monarch ; her 
own radiant beauty and lustrous perfection of face and figure, in 
their virgin purity, shone the more conspicuous through this plain 
attire. 

She advanced to Mr. Woodley with a few words of cordial 
welcome, then gave me her hand, with a silence more eloquent than 
speech ; I caught it to my lips, to my heart, and leading her up to 
where he stood, placed her by my side before him, as a sign that he 
should commence the sacred rite that should unite us for ever. His 
voice sounded impressively in its quiet seriousness as he read the 
holy words, and hers responded clear and soft as she uttered the 
same answers which I breathed in fervent unison. It was done. She 
was fast my own, beyond the power of fate to divide us. I felt a 
royalty of assurance take possession of my exultant heart as I folded 
her in my arms and called her “ Wife !” 

Mr. Woodley took leave and would have departed alone, but Lady 
Gertrude would not hear of this, as he was to quit Venice imme- 
diately ; she entreated me to see my friend to his hotel and return 
to her afterwards. As the gondola took us to our destination he 
playfully told me he knew how to measure my sense of the favour he 
had conferred in giving me a wife, by my thus sacrificing a precious 
hour out of my wedding-day to attend him; he bade me farewell, 
with a kindly smile, and told me he need address no solemn 
admonition to me, as the husband of that fair and noble creature 
could not fail to watch over her happiness and welfare with ceaseless 
care. We parted, and I sped back to my bride. There was very 
little portrait-painting that day. The room opened into a spacious 
balcony which ran the whole length of the palace, and at one end 
led down, by a flight of marble steps, to the landing-place beneath. 

This balcony, filled with flowers and stands of blossoming plants, 
shaded by an awning, and looking over the quiet lagunes, formed a 
delicious lounging-place during the heat of the day, and here we 
chiefly lingered the hours away. As the sun declined, the awning was 
withdrawn, that every breath of air which came from the broad 
waters of the lagunes might reach the house. I was sittmg on one 
of the couches which faced the window-outlet opening on to the 
balcony, watching the beautiful white figure that had lately stolen 
from my side and had gone forth alone as if to look into the free blue 
heavens and let a silent uprising of the soul give scope to the fullness 
of its happiness. I saw the clasped hands, the uplifted eyes, the 
serene content of that sweet mouth as the lovely face was turned 
skywards ; the golden effulgence of the western liglit irradiated the 
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white-robed form and shed a halo round the gentle head ; until I 
could have believed some divine visitant stood there,—some saint or 
angel, newly lighted upon earth. She looked so spiritual, so apart 
from mortal materiality, that a strange tremor crept upon my heart 
and smote it as with a sudden chill of dread and vague appre- 
hension. 

I involuntarily called “Gertrude, my love,—my wife! Come 
hither,—come to me !” 

She came upon the instant, smiling when I told her my fanciful 
alarms—how she looked so ethereal that I could have believed a 
pair of shining wings might have spread from her shoulders as I 
gazed, and upborne her from my sight. She chid me for my dream- 
ing fantasies, and then sat upon the cushioned stool at my feet, in 
token of her humble suit for pardon that she should have dared to 
chide already. She sportively affected to dread my anger, and 
besought her lord and master’s forgiveness for this early rebellion of 
a wife. I enclosed the fair head within my hands and laid my cheek 
upon the rich braided hair as sole penalty for her transgression, and 
then she resumed her seat by my side, drew pen and paper towards 
her, and began idly tracing line after line upon the blank sheet until 
it was nearly covered with my name interwoven with her own, in 
many a linked maze of loving union. But when she laid down the 
pen, I took it up, and found room to sketch in fairy wreaths of 
miniature leaves and flowers, garlanding the whole into a quaint 
arabesque of ciphered record. 

Evening had closed in, the wax-light sconces shed a softened 
brilliancy within the saloon, while through the open folding-window 
a flood of silvery sheen streamed in from the balcony which lay 
steeped in the clear moonbeams beyond. Once more the white 
figure glided from my side, and stole forth into the open air to 
commune {in ‘silence and solitude with itself, and relieve the over- 
flowing heart. I forbore to interrupt her sacred impulse, and 
remained watching her as she stood there wrapt in tender abstraction. 
Presently she paced to and fro gently, thoughtfully. I felt as though 
darkness had fallen upon me as she passed out of my sight, but the 
next moment she reappeared, and light seemed once more shed. 
Thus she crossed and re-crossed the window-outlet, pacing the 
balcony, until at last it became a sort of excitement to me to watch 
for each reappearance and count the moments that intervened. She 
seemed to have lengthened the extent of her turns, for I awaited the 
next with an impatient beating of the heart. She must have gone to 
the very end of the long balcony this time, I expected so 
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anxiously beholding her again. Another breathless pause, and then. 
I sprang from my seat with a sudden rush of blood to my temples, that 
had well-nigh made me reel and drop back to where I had started 
from. I staggered forward, and looked forth into the balcony. 

It was empty ! 

Far as eye could reach no human form was there. The moon- 
light made every object distinctly visible, but nothing was to be 
seen but the blooming flowers ,and plants, the marble balustrade, 
the distant flight of steps, the sparkling waters beyond; all 
clear, bright, and shadowless in the flood of broad moonshine. I 
uttered one wild despairing cry, then ran impetuously towards the 
steps leading to the landing-place. Not a boat, not a single gondola 
was to be seen. It was a somewhat solitary spot, little frequented, 
and now seemed blank and deserted as my own heart. I have some 
recollection of returning distractedly into the saloon, looking round in 
dumb anguish upon the scene of my brief happiness, and hurrying 
forth again to search, to strain my eyes in fruitless gaze, to explore 
every corner of the long balcony. Once the low balustrade, with the 
glittering waters deep beneath, gave me a sick shudder, as the 
thought quivered through my heart that she might have fallen over 
the marble brink in reaching for some blossom or wandering spray. 
But my prevailing belief, a belief that had taken possession of me 
from the first, was that she had been forced away and carried off by 
hireling ruffians. The threats of vengeance muttered by the disguised 
Sir Henry at the masked ball rang in my ears, and I felt sure that he was 
the originator of this outrage. The bare idea of her falling into his 
hands stung me into madness. I could have shrieked aloud and flung 
myself writhing upon the ground, but I crushed my agony down and 
compelled myself to saner self-possession. To follow—to rescue—to 
recover her—became my single thought, and I once more rushed down 
the steps towards the landing-place. This time I was so fortunate as 
to catch sight of a passing gondola plying for hire. I shouted to the 
man, sprang in, and bade him take me straight to the main shore. 

I felt convinced that if it were indeed Sir Henry’s deed he would 
have his prey conveyed at once from Venice and endeavour to 
secrete her somewhere beyond the reach of search and pursuit. My 
first care on landing was to make eager inquiry of every one about 
whether any carriage had been seen waiting near; whether any 
boat had arrived, bringing those who took their departure in the 
carriage ; and all possible leading questions that might elicit any 
clue to discovery. 

The night was wearing away in vain attempts; the grey light ot 
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early morning fell coldly on me as I turned away from questioning 
the last loiterer among the gondoliers and other boatmen who are 
always to be found lolling about such places, often quite through the 
night, as the coolest hours; when I saw a man approaching me 
whom I recognised as one of the suite of attendants who formed the 
Venetian household of Lady Gertrude. He was a pleasant-looking 
fellow named Gregorio, of frank, good-humoured bearing, and had 
won his mistress’s liking and confidence by these qualities, and he 
was among those selected few of her people who had been neces- 
sarily taken into the secret of their lady’s private marriage. Glad 
to have the advantage of his assistance, I hastened towards him 
eagerly. 

He told me of the consternation of the household on finding 
their mistress gone—carried off, as they feared, and how he had 
peculiar grounds for this dread. He related to me that on the night 
of the ball at the Palmadoro palace he, with some of his com- 
panions, was waiting among the crowd of servants and gondoliers in 
attendance there, and that they fell into talk together about the 
beautiful lady—* la bella Inglese ”—who was to be the star of the 
night ; and that one fellow swore she surpassed the whole world of 
women for loveliness, and that his master, Sir Henry Carlton, was 
frantic for her love, raved night and day of his having found her in 
Venice when he had believed her in England, and vowed he would 
never rest until he had won her to himself by fair means or foul. 

“The fellow went on to say,” continued Gregorio, “that his 
master was a man not to stick at anything where his will was 
concerned, and that he had given him orders to be in readiness 
at any moment to set out for Tuscany, where Sir Henry had a 
country villa. He hinted at its being up among the mountains, 
a snug, out-ofthe-way place, where a refractory lady might be 
quietly taught reason ; but upon my bursting into some hasty speech 
(for which I could have bitten my tongue out the moment after), he 
drew in his talk and laughed the matter off as a joke. But I 
treasured it up, for I knew it was only too serious, and I resolved to 
watch my lady the more carefully for what I had heard. 

“To-night, when I found my lady gone nobody knew whither— 
the saloon empty, the window leading out upon the balcony wide 
open—my mind misgave me that that villain Sir Henry was at the 
bottom of her disappearance, and I set out to find you, signor, that 
you might decide what was best to be done.” 

Since Gregorio’s mention of the Tuscan villa among the mountains, 
I had hardly heard a word he said; my mind seized upon that 
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single particular as affording the clue I needed, and I hastened to 
point out to him the hope it raised of enabling us to trace his lady’s 
ravisher. The faithful fellow listened to my account of the successless 
inquiries I had already made on landing, nodding his head signifi- 
cantly ; then bade me rely upon him for worming more out of the 
fellows loitering about, and ended by asking whether I grudged 
money in this matter. 

For all answer I placed my purse in his hand, desiring him to use 
it freely, but, above all, to lose no moment of time. 

Again he nodded confidently, and hastened to accost the men at 
the causeway. Fortunately, I had not only my purse but my pocket- 
book, containing the amount of my travelling store, about me, so 
that I was well provided for this emergency. 

I saw Gregorio approach the gondoliers, enter easily into chat 
with them, talk laughingly and familiarly, then more loudly and 
earnestly, then authoritatively, then cajolingly, while the whole con- 
clave screamed at the top of their voices, and gesticulated with every 
feature working and every finger moving. At the end of some time 
he rejoined me. 

“Tt is all right, signor,” he exclaimed ; “I have got it out of them 
at last. There was a carriage, there was a boat, there was a boat- 
man and another man, and there was a muffled figure—a lady. 
They saw her brought ashore and hurried away by the man towards 
the carriage, which was drawn up the while by the side of the road 
yonder. The man had bribed the fellows standing about to be 
silent ; but their first paymaster was gone, and I bid them more for 
their spcaxing out than he had given for their secrecy, so they spoke, 
telling me that the carriage had dashed off along the great southern 
road ; therefore, signor, all we have to do is to follow with our best 
speed.” 

Gregorio’s activity and experience made him an invaluable co- 
adjutor; and in less space than I could have hoped we were off 
upon our pursuit. All through that day we travelled. The heat was 
intense, and when the cool of the evening came I still proceeded, 
for the travelling by night was preferable to journeying beneath the 
broiling sun, and enabled us to make better progress ; but still we 
went too slowly for my eager haste. Gregorio sought to prevail upon 
me to give myself some short interval of repose and refreshment, but 
I could not rest, I could not swallow; all I could do was to hurry 
on, on, as long as I had power. I saw the good fellow’s eyes 
fixed upon me when I turned away with a sick loathing from 
some food he brought me; I had made the attempt to eat, 
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but finding the effort vain, had relinquished it, and hastened to 
urge onwards. 

It was at close of day; we had arrived at a small village, and 
had alighted to get a draught of wine for Gregorio—even his hardy 
strength began to give way under the perpetual tasking we made 
upon it. He besought me to try and drink from the fresh flask, but I 
put it by, gasping “ Water, water!” and the next moment reeled and 
fell. He caught me in his arms, and I have no recollection of any- 
thing more for an indefinite time. 

When I was again conscious of what passed around, I was sensible 
of being stretched upon a bed in some poor cottage room, with bare 
walls and stone flooring—a complete Italian peasant hut. 

At first I had some difficulty in recalling my scattered thoughts, 
which seemed to have no power of fixing themselves definitely upon 
any one point ; and I felt an equal difficulty in commanding hand or 
limb, my frame seeming to be suddenly stricken into infantine 
weakness. I lay for a time feeble, helpless, languidly still and inert ; 
but when my ideas, making a struggling attempt to rally into concen- 
tration, steadied themselves upon the inmost thought of my heart, a 
rush of bitter remembrance pressed upon me, and I groaned aloud. 

At the sound some one approached my bed and leaned over me. 
I recognised Gregorio, and the sight of him overcame me with 
redoubled anguish. I turned from him with a sob such as is rarely 
forced from manhood. 

“You should have left me—you should have followed her—her,” I 
uttered. 

“‘Be patient—be pleased to hear me, dear signor,” said the good 
fellow, honest tears filling his eyes, while he spoke soft and sooth- 
ingly as a woman might have done. “I would have gone on to 
the death after my dear lady had I not heard intelligence of her 
which made me believe that I could serve her better by staying here 
to watch one into life whom she loves as her own life, than leave him 
here to perish while I followed her, after what I now know.” 

I fixed my eyes upon his, and he went on— 

“ Now, signor, listen to the piece of comfort we have. My lady 
has not fallen into the hands we dreaded: the man who was with 
her was no emissary of Sir Henry Carlton’s, but a certain Giles 
Rowland, a confidential servant of my lord’s, left in charge as a sort 
of superintendent of the household at our palace in Venice. Now 
this Rowland, whatever else he may be, is strongly attached to 
my lord, and I feel convinced that he would not have betrayed his 
master’s niece to a libertine pursuer, however high the bribe offered. 
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The mystery of my lady’s carrying off remains no less difficult to 
fathom than at first, but I think we are relieved from the worst fear 
—that Sir Henry Carlton is at the bottom of it. If Giles Rowland 
be with her she is safe, though under subjection.” 

“Under subjection! By what right does this wretch dare to 
exercise a restraint over his lady’s actions?” 

“ By the right which her guardian-uncle’s authority has always 
empowered those placed about the person of his niece to watch and 
restrict her,” returned Gregorio. “It was well known among us 
servants that my lady had no free control over her goings and 
comings, and that she could never leave home without Giles Rowland 
being on active duty to note where she went, whom she saw, whom 
she spoke to, and to bring an account of all to my lord upon return- 
ing home. He was a domestic gaoler, a household spy, and my lord 
had the greatest reliance upon his fidelity. I believe, thus far, he is 
worthy of all confidence, and therefore we may rejoice that my lady 
is with him ; she is at any rate safe.” 

I took comfort from this thought, and the mere belief that she was 
not in the hands of Sir Henry became a source of consolation after 
the distracting uncertainty I had suffered on that cruellest point. I 
now persuaded Gregorio to leave me ; I convinced him that I was 
better, that I was out of all danger, that I required no farther ten- 
dance ; that all I wanted was time to get well and robust, and that 
meanwhile my frame could never regain health while my mind 
suffered such perpetual torture of uneasiness ; that now he had nursed 
me into a fair way of recovery the best thing he could do towards 
establishing it was to hasten to the aid of his lady-mistress and afford 
her whatever succour she might require. I gave him a letter for her 
from me, and agreed upon a certain place in Naples where I might 
find him upon my arrival. He yielded to my arguments and set forth ; 
I saw him go with genuine satisfaction, for I felt thus assured of 
speedier help to my beloved, and as soon as I gained sufficient 
strength to travel I procured a horse and once more took the road 
towards Southern Italy. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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A PROVINCIAL correspondent kindly taking to heart our’ metro- 
politan troubles—our disastrous explosions, our quarrels with railway 
companies as to the provision of workmen’s trains, our costly land 
and dwelling houses where the artisan cannot afford to live—suggests 
that we should seriously consider the propriety of ceasing to be a 
chief centre of manufacture. The great factories, he submits, might 
find more economical and more suitable homes in provincial districts 
where there is elbow room. He quotes an instance in point. The 
attempt to carry on the iron shipbuilding trade upon the Thames, 
where there is neither coal nor ore, was a failure. It has been the 
custom to lay the fault at the workmen’s door, because they 
demanded higher wages than the London shipbuilders could afford 
to give, but my friend is, I think, right when he says the real cause of 
the break-down was the fact that London is not the place in which to 
build iron ships. There are, unquestionably, branches of manufacture 
carried on here which to all appearance might be worked more pro- 
fitably elsewhere, but I apprehend that the appearances are often 
deceitful. The iron shipbuilding was a mistake, but the blunder 
soon rectified itself. Errors of that kind have been of but rare 
occurrence in the capital. London manufacturers are, I think, as a 
body more prosperous than any other manufacturers in the world. 
Great fortunes are made in the large northern and Midland towns; 
but while in Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Nottingham, and the 
other great cities the prosperous owners of factories and workshops 
may be counted in hundreds, in London they must be reckoned in 
thousands. The employer of fifty workmen keeps a brougham ; the 
wife and daughters of the master of three or four hundred men may 
be seen sometimes in their own carriage in Rotten Row. London is 
what it is, for wealth and population, by reason of its manufactures. 
There is a something of mystery in the excellence and the profitable- 
ness of many branches of London workmanship. Natural skill, 
originality, and enterprise gravitate to the metropolis, and the chances 
of finding a market are immensely multiplied by the greatness and 
importance of the place. I do not think we shall find a remedy for 
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the evils of metropolitan life and the overpopulation of the capital by 
any extensive departure of manufacture, and there is nothing left for 
us but a salutary regulation by law of our modes of doing business. 
My correspondent will, I am afraid, contemptuously accuse me of an 
heretical faith in “ grandmotherly legislation.” He need not take 
trouble to convict me. I frankly confess myself a believer in grand- 
motherly legislation. From such battle, murder, and sudden death 
as are incident to an imperfect state of civilisation I conceive it to 
be the business of the State as far as possible to protect us. Let the 
Government keep guard over the physical welfare of its children, and 
let trade and manufacture accommodate themselves as best they may 
to the conditions. 





THE making of a proverb I believe to be about the most difficult 
feat in literature. The only writer I recall to mind who has delibe- 
rately and of malice prepense sat down to this task with pen and paper 
before him is Sir Arthur Helps, and it requires all the charm of 
‘Friends in Council” to condone the offence. A man urged by 
necessity, fancied or real, may thus betake himself to the construc- 
tion of a joke, or even of many folios of jokes, and the lamentable 
condition of some of our modern comic literature suggests that the 
practice is prevalent. With increased right and reason one may so 
approach the manufacture of an enigma, and if he has a natural gift 
in that direction may produce one which shall fairly satisfy Martial’s 
three requirements :— 

Omne epigramma sit instar apis, 

Aculeus illi, 

Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui. 
But proverbs may not be thus turned out either by the yard or by 
the ell. If we could only trace any of our most popular proverbs 
back to their origin I suspect we should find that they have not 
reached us in the form in which they were first uttered. Some one 
brought face to face with what Mr. Carlyle would call an eternal 
verity has recognised it in simple language made poetic by imagery 
drawn from articles in every day use or from acts of every day life. 
Some one else has repeated the saying, a village or a county has taken 
it up, altered it, compressed it, and polished it, as the sea wears peb- 
bles smooth and small, and so it comes down to us, and almost 
insensibly falls into our writing and our talk. 





REFERRING to the notes of last month, from my polyglot corres- 
pondent, on the derivation of saunter, the author of “ Olympia” 
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writes: “I was under the impression that the word had a very 
different origin from either that suggested by your note or that 
offered by the author of the ‘Study of Words.’ To saunter implies, 
I think, an older infinitive form, ‘ sauntern,’ which exactly corres- 
ponds in meaning and order of consonants with ‘ shlendern,’ omitting 
the easily lost 2 I only premise this, however, to get rid of any 
necessary idea of a(d)venture, for it is as likely that the 7 was 
inserted in sh/endern as omitted in sauntern. The root of sauntern 
would be saun, which is also that of the Latin san-nio, a buffoon, 
whence the English zan-y. Now a zany and a sawney (we speak of 
a ‘sawney fellow’) are obviously enough the same, for zany itself has 
been degraded from a clever fool into a stupid fool. To ‘saunter’ 
is to loaf and lounge about, in a contemptuous meaning ; to behave 
like a man with no purpose in his going about, just as a sawney 
would do—#er being the verbal affix common to English, German, &c. 
Moreover the ‘intensitive s’ mentioned by your ‘polyglot corres- 
pondent’ as appearing in such words as sme/t and smash is prefixed 
to initial consonants, and not to vowels in any case that I can think 
of. I believe that is a universal rule; so that such a word as 
sadventure would be glaringly abnormal. Sanna is said to be con- 
nected with words of similar sense in Hebrew, and the radical form 
of the Romani (gipsy) word for ‘laugh’ is sa, sav, or sam, clearly 
enough connected with Sanna buffoonery, which, no doubt, would 
take us back to India—as usual.” 





“ToucHING Tennyson’s retouches,” writes Mr. Townshend 

Mayer, “ does SyLvANUS URBAN know that 

The gardener Adam 
was the original reading of the 1833 edition ; and altered to 

The grand old gardener 
in the 1842-3 editions, and indeed in all subsequent editions until the 
current ‘ Cabinet’ edition? Dickens, in two speeches twenty years 
ago, quoted the original reading now reverted to by Tennyson (see 
Hotten’s edition of Dickens’s Speeches). This readoption of an 
original reading justifies SyYLVANUS URBAN’s surmise that at some 
future day Tennyson may recur to the old and bolder reading of 
the two lines from ‘Sea Dreams’ recently altered for the worse.” 





A HARD reader, moved by my paragraph last month on uncon- 
scious plagiarism, sends me a few examples which he thinks may 
fairly be placed in the category either of unconscious plagiarism or 
of genuine coincidence, and it is not easy to say in any case to which 
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class such instance may belong. He begins with Mr. Disraeli’s 
famous cut at the critics in “ Lothair,” in which the unpopular 
gentlemen who sit in judgment on literary work were accused of 
unsuccessful authorship, and he calls attention to the fact that Leigh 
Hunt, writing upon Keats in 1844, said : “‘ The critic is often an un- 
successful author, almost always an inferior one to a man of genius, 
and possesses his sensibility neither to beauty nor to pain.” I cannot 
imagine, however, that the author of “Lothair” conceived his sarcasm 
upon the critics to be original. I seem to have been hearing this 
allegation against the reviewers all my days, and when I saw it in 
“Lothair” it struck me as a very stale bit of satire, only to be 
excused by the point and smartness with which it was presented. 
The other examples submitted suggest more subtle reflections on the 
inner operations of intellectual production and reproduction. In 
Shelley’s “‘ Ariel to Miranda” occur the lines— 


When you die, the silent moon, 
In her interlunar swoon, 

Is not sadder in her cell 

Than deserted Ariel— 


and somehow the form of thought and expression sends my friend 
off to his Milton, and in the “ Samson Agonistes ” the following lines, 
dimly remembered and recalled by Shelley’s, reward his search :-— 


Silent as the moon 
When she deserts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 


Next he brings Spenser and Tennyson together. The elder poet 
has in his “ Faérie Queene ” the line— 


Fair Amphitrite, most divinely fair ; 


and Tennyson speaks thus of the lovely Greek in his “ Dream of 


Fair Women ”— 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall 


And most divinely fair. 


The coincidence is so much the more striking since the subject in 
each case is the same. “Sometimes a thought or a phrase,” says my 
correspondent, “is, in a very curious way, contemporaneously 
touched by two writers, as in the case of Keats and Shelley in 
their exquisite use of the word ‘flattered,’ the one in ‘St. Agnes’ 
Eve’ and the other in ‘ Ariel to Miranda.’ Keats, with a true poet’s 
grasp of the metaphysics of emotion, tells of the melancholy dying 


old friar that— 
Music’s golden tongue 


Flattered to tears this aged man and poor. 












640 The Gentleman's Magazine. 
Shelley uses the word in a lighter and less profound fashion. Speak- 
ing of the guitar, he says— 


Its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill.” 


There are, however, numberless instances in the history of literature 
of the use of a word in a certain sense originating with a particular 
writer and becoming fixed in that meaning on the authority of the 
first user. 





A FASTIDIOUS observer of manners and customs addresses me in 
my capacity of purveyor of Table Talk thus :—“TI will not attempt 
to explain the mental process by which I invariably associate the 
habit of marking passages in books with the custom of anointing the 
head with hair-oil. They are customs and habits which prevailed 
contemporaneously up to about a dozen years ago. Let us be 
thankful that they are gone out of fashion. When Mr. Disraeli was a 
beau men went about with their hair reeking with grease, and, as 
advertisements which perhaps yet linger in odd columns of old- 
fashioned country papers testify, no less a bard than Byron chanted 
the praises of— 

Thy incomparable oil, oh Macassar! 

Nobody oils his hair in these latter days, and even the ladies dis- 
pense with the assistance of oleaginous compounds in beautifying 
themselves. The marking of books with interjections of hysterical 
approval or of crushing criticism is also very nearly a thing of the past. 
If you buy an old book at a stall, particularly if it be a novel, you are 
pretty sure to find it scored and underlined, and enriched with the 
outpourings of the heart of Edward or Angelina, written in lead 
pencil on the margin, with the longer words frequently misspelled. 
I am glad of the running out of the custom. Palpitations of the 
heart of Edward and Angelina in pencil on the borders of the pages 
of an old volume of ‘ Pelham’ are not conducive to edification, and 
tend to depreciate the dignity of the text. If it is understood that a 
certain copy of a book, or a collection of books, is to belong exclu- 
sively to the annotator whilst he lives, and is to be burnt, Suttee 
fashion, when he is dead, no valid objection can be offered. But 
such cases are rare, and if a man truly loves his books he will 
remember that they are his only in the way of a loan, and will pre- 
sently be passed on to others when he shall have departed from 
the sphere of mere literary immortality.” 














